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ST. MARY’S, MOORFIELDS. 

Tue closing for public worship of the 
church of St. Mary in Moorfields—an event 
which took place on Sunday, 12 November 
—marks an epoch in the history of 
Roman Catholicism in London, and par- 
ticularly in that of the archdiocese of 
Westminster. A few particulars regarding 
the origin of this edifice, before it disappears 
from the face of the earth, may therefore be 
of interest to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

The church of St. Mary in Moorfields is 
the lineal descendant of the humble taber- 
nacles in which the adherents of the old 
faith worshipped when under more liberal 
and humane ideas the application of the 

nal laws began to be relaxed. White 
Street and Ropemakers’ Alley saw the begin- 
nings of this movement. In Ropemakers’ 
Alley there were as early as 1744 two 
chapels, known to the initiated as Father 
Dillon and Father Fuller’s chapel, and Father 
Bernard and Father Dunn’s chapel respec- 
tively ; but for reasons which may be easily 
imagined they were commonly called “ Brown 
and Thompson’s Penny Hotels.” There was 
a third chapel in White Street close by. 
Though the City magistrates winked at these 


“unlawful assemblies,” it was not advisable 
to obtrude them too much upon the public 
eye, and, as it was, the priests seem to have 
suffered much from that pest of the time, 
the common informer. One of these detest- 
able spies—a man named Payne—in 1764 
laid an information mag the London 
priests. The Lord Mayor (Sir William 
Stephenson), to his honour be it said, refused 
to issue a warrant; but the disappointed 
priest-hunter succeeded three years -— in 
convicting at the Croydon Sessions a certain 
John Baptist Mahoney for celebrating mass, 
and sending him away to lifelong banish- 
ment, while the scoundrel himself pocketed 
a hundred pounds of blood-money. Lord 
Mansfield, however (than whom a more just 
and humane judge never lived), gave the 
coup de grace to this atrocious system in 1768, 
when at the instigation of Payne four priests, 
among whom was Father Dillon, were brought 
before him in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
The judge insisted upon the strictest legal 
evidence of every item in the indictment ; 
this the prosecution failed to give, and 
the prisoners were accordingly acquitted. In 
1771 a last attempt at prosecution failed, 
Payne becoming so confused as to describe 
Fathers Dillon and Fuller by the names of 
“Dilton” and “Fowler,” and _ exhibiting 
other flaws in his evidence. The oppressive 
Acts were repealed in 1778.* The Gordon 
Riots, of course, tried the Catholics of Moor- 
fields considerably. On 4 June, 1780, the 
mob attacked the chapel and dwelling- 
houses of the Catholics. “They stripped 
their houses of furniture, and their chapel 
not only of the ornaments, and insignia o 
religion, but tore up the altars, pews, and 
benches, and made fires of them, leaving 
nothing but the bare walls.” Father Dillon 
was so savagely beaten that he died a few 
weeks afterwards.t 

A large house in White Street, on the right- 
hand side going towards Moor Lane, was 
afterwards rented as a church; but this 
proving insuflicient for the purpose, efforts 
were made to raise a still larger edifice, and 
St. Mary’s, Moorfields, was ultimately erected 
on the ground from which it is about to be 
removed. It is a building of some preten- 
sions, more beautiful, perhaps, within than 
without, and it seems scarcely to merit the 
description, as “a successful effort of modern 
architecture and modern embellishment of 
structures for public worship,” which is 
bestowed upon it by Britton and Pugin. 


* See Fleming’s ‘History of St. Mary’s, Moors 
fields,’ 1881. 


+ ‘Annual Register,’ 1780, 
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Its architect was Mr. John Newman, and 
Messrs. Paynter & Haynes were its builders. 
The work began in 1817, when the foundation 
stone was laid by the Rev. Dr. Poynter, and | 
the Rev. George Greenway preached. On 
the foundation stone was inscribed :— 
Hic Primarius Lapis 
Capelle Catholice 
Sancte Marie 
in Amphitheatro de Moorfields 
Favente Civitate Londinensi 
ex sumptibus a on Catholico collectis 
crigendze 
Positus est 
A IIlmo. ac Rmo. Dno. Gulielmo Epo. Haliz 
Vico. Aplico. Lond. 
Assistentibus cum populo Capellanis 
R. R. D. D. Josepho Hunt, Joanne Devereux, 
Georgio Greenway, Joanne Law, 
die 5° Augusti, 
A.D. MD.CCCXVII. 
Georgii Tertii 
LVI. 
Imperium Patre feliciter 
gente 
Georgio Walle Principe. 
Joanne Newman, Architecto.* 
The church was opened in 1820, when, on 
22 April, nearly 3,000 persons were present. 


** A Catholic gentleman very liberally proposed to 
have the principal ceiling and the altar-piece painted 
at his own expense, with a selection of Scriptural 
subjects from the New Testament...... he was in- 
duced also to contract with Signor Comulli, a 
celebrated sculptor, of Milan, for the columns, 
steps, and table, that were destined to constitute 
the decorations of the altar. Shortly afterwards 
the architect, who had determined to spare neither | 
expense nor personal exertions...... resolved on a| 
journey to the Continent, in order that he might 
there study the best examples of ecclesiastical em- 
bellishment ; and the idea he had previously formed 
of admitting light to the altar-piece was confirmed 
by instances of similar contrivance in the churches 
of St. Roche and St. Sulpice in Paris......The side 
walls and piers of the nave are perfectly plain, and 
form a striking contrast to the imposing splendour 
of the sanctuary, which, being lighted without the 
means employed for its admission being discovered, 
has an aspect at once mysterious and sublime. 
When Pope Pius VII. was informed of the building 
of this chapel he expressed much pleasure, and, 
after bestowing his benediction, he presented it 
with a superb chalice and paten, of gold, valued 
at 5,000 Roman crowns. On the chalice, which is 
exquisitely chased and ornamented with precious 
stones, is an inscription dictated by the venerable 
donor.”+ 

There is not much to be said of the after 
history of the church. In 1838 the ceiling 
and altar-piece which Britton and Pugin so 
much admired were redecorated, and further 
alterations were made in 1852 and 1858. The 


Fleming's * History of St. Mary’s, Moorfields,’ 
p. 18. 

+ Britton and Pugin’s ‘ Public Buildings of 
London,’ 1828. 


building was much injured by the works for 
the Metropolitan =a in 1874, and now 
the site of the edifice, with the adjoining 
schools and clergy-house, has been sold for 
the large sum of 202,000/., a great portion of 
which, it is said, will be appropriated to the 
building fund of the diocese of Westminster. 
And so another notable London landmark 
disappears. R. 
Walthamstow. 


LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

In the midst of the many and valuable 

contributions of Mr. C. A. Warp to the 
Eighth Series of ‘N. & Q. on the subject of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, there is a reference (8 
S. iv. 424) which I venture to think deserves 
to be more fully expounded. Mr. Warp 
says 
_ “In spite of all the endeavours to make the ways 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields less ‘founderous and im- 
vassible in wet weather,’ they fell back into the con- 
dition of a common field, so that in 1698 plans on a 
grand scale were published by Cavendish Weedon, 
of Lincoln’s Inn. There were to be figures of the 
twelve Apostles, and waterworks at each corner, 
to be supplied from Hampstead Ponds, and the 
model of St. Mary’s a was to be erected in the 
centre from a design of Sir Christopher Wren’s. 
But nothing of all this was ever carried into 
execution.” 


The details of this plan, and the manner in 
which they were set before the public of the 
period, are, however, full of interest, for 
Cavendish Weedon would seem to have pos- 
sessed the instinct of a true journalist. He 
caused descriptions of his scheme to be 
simultaneously inserted in three London 
newspapers, and each was very differently 
worded. The most elaborate of the three 
announcements was that in the Flying Post ; 
or, the Post- Master, for Saturday, 30 Dec., 
1699, to Tuesday, 2 Jan., 1700, and it ran as 
follows :— 


“Mr. Weedon, a Counsellor of Lincolns- Inn, 
having caused to be curiously engraven on two 
Copper-Plates, a noble Design for the beautifying 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields, being one of the largest Squares 
in the World: The One setting out the Particulars 
of the Design of Building a utiful Church or 
Chapel in the Center of the said Lincolns-Inn- 
Fields, to be nominated St. Mary’s, and therein 
every Holyday in the Year after Morning Prayer, 
and every first Thursday in the Month, a Lecture 
or Sermon upon the Attributes of God, and 
Anthems of Praise and Thanksgiving after such 
Sermon ; the same to be as a Chappel of Ease to 
St. Giles’s for Sundays and Prayers twice every Day 
in the Week, for the Conveniency of the Inhabitants 
thereabouts. And the Other of the Manner of 
Beautifying the said Fields. Both of which may be 
had at Mr. Playfords, a Booksellers in the Temple- 
Change in Fleetstreet, Mr. Harrisons and Mtr. 
Ravens in Lincolns-Inn, Mr. Foxes a Bookseller in 
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Westminster-Hall, and at Mr. Garrets a Bookseller 
under the Royal-Exchange, where are Instruments 
ready to receive Subscriptions of all Persons that 
shall be willing to contribute to the said Design. 
Upon the Nature of which Design a worthy Author 
having long since nobly wrote in Verse as followeth: 
Praise is Devotion fit for mighty Minds 

The differing World’s agreeing Sacrifice, 
Where Heaven divided Faith united finds, 

But Prayer in various discord upward flies. 
For Prayer the Ocean is, where diversly 

Men steer the Course each to a several Coast, 
Where all our Interest so discordant be, 

That half Bagg-Winds by which the rest are lost. 


But Praise, its force like Powder is unknown, 
And tho’ weak Kings excess of Praise may fear, 
Yet when ’tis here, like Powder, dangerous grown, 
Heavens Vault receives what would the Palace 
tear.’ 


More precise details of the scheme were 
afforded in the announcement given in the 
same date’s issue of the Post Boy as under :— 


“Cavendish Weedon, a Barristor of Lincolns-Inn, 
having Observed a Voluntary Subscription in the 
time of the late War, to the New Play-house by 
Lincolns-Inn Feilds, altho’ there was at the same 
time two other Play-Houses ; hath proposed a Sub- 
scription now in the time of Peace, for beautifying 
Great Lincolns-Inn-Fields, one of the largest Squares 
in the World, and. most convenient and necessary 
Place for a Church throughout the Suburbs; and 
therein of Establishing Anthems of Praise and 
Thanksgiving, every Holy-Day in the Year after 
Morning Prayer, and every first Thursday in every 
Month, a Lecture Sermon upon the Attributes of 
God, and after such Sermon the like Anthems, and 
that such Church should be nominated St. Maries, 
and be a Chapple of Ease to the Parish of St. Giles’s, 
for every Sunday, and for constant Prayers at Ten 
of the Clock in the Morning, and Three in the 
Afternoon, every Weekday for the benefit of the 
Inhabitants thereabout; which design havin 
oassed a most general approbation, he procurec 

ir Christopher Wren to design a Modell thereof, 
which he afterwards also caused to be cut in Wood, 
which may be seen in Lincolns-Inn Library, two 
Plans of which design, he hath caused since to be 
finely Ingraven in two parts, one of the Church, the 
other as to the manner of beautifying the Fields by 
Pallisading the several Walks, and placing the 
Figures of the 12 Apostles in the several Divisions, 
with Water Works of Hampsted Water. Both 
the Plans thereof may be had at Mr. Playford’s a 
Bookseller in Temple-Change in Fleetstreet; at Mr. 
Harrisons and Mr. Ravens Booksellers in Lincolns- 
Inn; Mr. Foxes a Bookseller in Westminster-Hall ; 
and at Mr. Garrets a Bookseller under the Royal 
Exchange, where are Instruments ready to receive 
the Subscriptions of all persons that shall be Im- 
ployed to Contribute to the said Design.” 

A further variant was presented in the 
same date’s issue of the Post Man, and the 
Historical Account, &c., which reads thus :— 

“Cavendish Weedon of Lincolns Inn, Esq; 
encouraged by his Success in erecting Seats by ab. 
scriptions in his Majestys Courts of Chancery and 
Kings Bench in Westminster Hall (to the great 
ease and conveniency of the Gentry of the Tens 


Robe daily attending there, who heretofore always 
stood to their great fatigue) And also Ld the sub- 
scriptions of many worthy members of the said 
Society, having much improved and adorned the 
new Suet in Lincolns Inn, witha Pillar, Fountain, 
Stone Walks, and several other useful Ornaments. 
The said Mr. Weedon further considering that no 
Kingdom upon Earth, is more obliged to God Al- 
mighties infinite goodness and Mercy, than this our 
Nation, and that no Nation hath a more proper and 
convenient place to erect a beautiful Church or 
Chappel for establishing Divine Service there of 
verpetual Praise and Thanksgiving, than that of the 
enter of Great Lincolns Inn Fields, being one of 
the largest Squares in the World, hath heretofore 
caused to be engraven upon two Copper Plates, two 
several Plans of the said design, the one containing 
the manner of beautifying the said Fields with a 
Prospect of Lincolns Inn and Gardens, the other a 
draught of the Model of the said intended Church, 
with the instrument at large to be subscribed, 
which having obtained a general approbation, ’tis 
thus communicated to the publick, and the instru- 
ments are to be seen at [the various booksellers as 
before quoted].” 


The barrister who takes such ease as he can 
upon the benches of the Law Courts to-day 
has apparently to thank this worthy for first 
thinking that “the gentry of the long 
robe ” needed to-sit while waiting in court ; 
and that furnishes an additional reason why 
Cavendish Weedon, of Lincoln’s Inn, should 
not be forgotten. ALFRED F. Ropsrns, 


THe Gotp Corns or THE Forum. — No 
doubt the vicissitudes of all great empires 
have been reflected faithfully to no small 
extent in their coinages, and not less in their 
weights and measures. The subject, with 
regard to ancient peoples, has proved attrac- 
tive to many industrious students ; but even 
with regard to the Romans in imperial times 
it has received only partial elucidation. I 
do not for a moment wish to pose as a master 
of this obscure and difficult theme; but 
having witnessed and recorded elsewhere the 
discovery of a hoard of fifth-century gold 
coins, amounting in all to 397 pieces, over 
300 of which belonged to the ill-fated Emperor 
Anthemius, it may interest your numismatic 
readers to know some of the results of an 
examination into the quality and weight 
of these. 

It is well known that under Augustus the 
normal /ibra or as equalled 5,050 grains or 
327°453 grammes, and the emperor issued his 
auret 40 to the ibra—that is to say, they each 
weighed 126 grains. Already, in the days 
of Nero, the aureus became only one forty- 
fifth of the /2dra, and it went on degenerating 
further under Galba and Vespasian. Domitian 
restored its character, which, however, fell 
again during the reign of Trajan, till under 
his successor Hadrian it lacked no less than 
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8 grains. We hear of another attempt to 
right the discrepancy under the great 
Aurelian, about A.p. 272; and forty years 
later Constantine (probably in view of the 
new great trade centres of the empire) took 
the matter in hand, and established a 
solidus, equalling one seventy-second of a 
libra, i.e., of 76 grains. This term is the 
original of the modern far-fallen soldo and 
more familiar sow. 

The examination therefore of these freshly 
minted gold solidi of Anthemius (A.D. 470) 
seemed likely to be interesting in the light 
of these considerations, and the results com- 
municated to me by their discoverer are 
these. The gold is practically free from 
impurity, and 72 of the solidi go toa libra; 
but that /éjra is one of only 322 grammes. 
Consequently the /itra itself had fallen 
nearly 5 grammes since the beginning of 
the empire. 

A favourite material for the /idra and 
other weights was the Egyptian « <P or 
true serpentine, sometimes termed “ Lapis 
Augustea,” and known to modern lapidaries 
as “Verde ranocchio,” from its resemblance 
to the mottled skin of a dark green frog 
(Plin., 36,7). It is very hard, and does not 
take a high polish. These weights and others 
were usually inscribed with the Questor’s 
name, and were shaped much like some of 
our flattened cheeses. Many of the oldest 
churches in Rome possess them, where they 
are held in peculiar veneration in connexion 
with legends of saints and martyrs. One is 
shown at S. Sabina on the Aventine, which 
S. Dominic hurled at the tempter ; others, 
at S. Clemente, and a fine set in the ancient 
basilica of S. Maria in Trastevere, are shown 
as the instruments of martyrdom of Calixtus 
and other Christians. However, they are 
held by some, and not without reason, to have 
in reality belonged to the “ Ponderarium ” of 
the Church itself, as a natural inheritance 
from the pagan temple.* 

Sr. Crarr BApDDELEY. 


Iron Pavement.—In a book published in 
1817 by David Hughson, LL.D., entitled 
“Walks through London...... Forming a com- 
plete guide to the British Metropolis,” occurs 
this passage :— 

“Another material improvement is exhibited in 
Blackfriars Road or Great Surrey Street, near the 
corner of Holland Street, in the application of iron 
in lieu of stone as a substitute for pavement in the 
streets of this metropolis. This succedaneum con- 
sists of square pieces of cast iron, suitably shaped, 
roughed and dovetailed. This experiment, made 
* Cf. ‘ Pietre Antiche,’ F. Corsi ; ‘ De Mensuris et 


in the summer of 1816, has succeeded so far that it 
has been resolved to pave some streets in the city 
in this manner, and to begin with Wood Street, 
Cheapside [Was this “ writ sarkastick It is com- 
puted that an iron pavement, well adjusted, will 
endure twenty years in a great thoroughfare; 
whereas it is too well known that a stone pavement 
very frequently requires repairs and a new adjust- 
ment. The pieces already laid down resemble a 
batch of eight or nine rolls, and are united like the 
parts of a dissected map, without interstices or 
even palpable joints. From their sustaining every 
kind of load, and the roughest of usage, there is no 
doubt of the ultimate success of this invention.” 

It would be interesting to learn what was 
the result of this experiment and why it 
failed. Ricup. WELFORD. 


Statue Bercen, Norway.—Some years 
since, when visiting Norway—a visit ever to 
be freshly remembered—I saw in the market- 
place at Bergen the statue of a male figure 
standing in an upright position, and on the 
pedestal was inscribed the simple name 
Christie. The dress was that of a gentleman 
of the days of George II. of England, coat 
with long skirts, long waistcoat with flaps, 
and breeches. No one has seemed able to 
tell me whom it represents, and Du Chaillu 
in his ‘Land of the Midnight Sun’ does not 
say a word about its existence. The’ name 
Christie is well known both in England 
and Scotland, but how it got to Norway I 
cannot say. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“To Priest.”—A reverend contributorto the 
Guardian (29 November), protesting against 
the ordination of unsuitable candidates, 
writes, “ Nor should any be priested unless 
qualified to administer,” &c. If priested be 
allowed to pass, there can be no reason for 
excluding bishoped or deaconed. Let us 
hope that these barbarities may be tabooed 
by self-respecting writers. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Brixton Hill. 


“ PocK-FRETTEN.” — The only quotation 
given in the ‘Century Dictionary’ for this 
word is from ‘Clarissa Harlowe.’ An earlier 
example is afforded in an advertisement in 
the London Gazette for 30 April-4 May, 1702, 
offering a reward for the capture of two 
prisoners escaped from Launceston Gaol, one 
of whom was “a short slight Man, much 
Pock-fretten.” DUNHEVED. 


Names or Bricks.—In a paper read before 
the Architectural Association of Ireland on 
‘Architectural Customs Two Hundred Years 
Ago,’ on 7 November, by Mr. T. E. Hudman, 
the author gives the following explanation of 


Ponderibus,’ L. Psetus, 157: 
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the origin of the terms “stock brick” and 
“place brick,” which is new to me and may 
perhaps be of interest :— 

“You will notice that I have mentioned stock 
bricks and place bricks were [by law] to be kept 
distinctly separate in the kiln. This seemed to me 
neculiar, because nowadays we understand place 
Pricks to be a soft and defective stock brick. fter 
searching I discovered the meaning of it; stock 
bricks and place bricks were in those days [temp. 
George I.] two distinct classes of brick, made in 
different ways and of different clays. The stock 
bricks were made of a stiff marly clay and made on 
a board called a ‘stock,’ which gave it its name: 
the place brick was made of a softer clay, and being 
much more delicate to handle and dry, it was 
necessary to prepare a place close to the moulding 
board to ‘place’ the bricks upon to dry anc 
prevent their being damaged by too long carriage or 
much handling, and for this reason they were 
called place bricks. I found this corroborated by 
several writers of the time, so I think I can fairly 
put it forward as correct.”—Builder, 25 November. 

Joun Hess. 


“Papaw.”—Our dictionaries seem unanim- 
ous as to the Asiatic origin of this word. 
Ogilvie and ‘The Century’ call it Mala- 
barese, whatever that may mean. ‘The 
Encyclopedic’ calls it Malay, which is con- 
firmed by the fact that it duly appears in the 
Malay ‘dictionaries (Crawford, for instance, 
and Marsden). Yet Humboldt thought it 
was South American, classing it with paramo, 
piragua, &c. ; and a still more positive state- 
ment to that effect is the following from 
Father Gili’s ‘Saggio di Storia Americana,’ 
1782, vol. iii. p. 146 :— 

“Tl nome, che quasi da tutte le nazioni dell’ 

Orinoco vien dato al Pappajo, a poca differenza é 
lo stesso in tutti i linguaggi. Altri dicon Papaja, ed 
éil nome adottato dagli Spagnuoli. Altri, come gli 
Ottomachi, Pappai, altri finalmente, ed é il nome 
piu universale, Mapaja.” 
Obviously the word cannot be indigenous to 
both continents. There must have been 
borrowing somewhere, though I do not pre- 
sume to say whether the Spaniards took from 
the Malay and carried to the Orinoco, or vice 
versa. JAMES PLATT, Jun. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CuristmMAs. (Continued 
from 9 §. ii. 505.)—Gospel of St. John used 
as a charm (see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 6" S. viii. 490); men- 
tioned by Giraldus Cambrensis, 1147-1223; 

uoted by Gairdner, ‘Early Chroniclers of 

urope : En land,’ S.P.C.K., p. 169; also in 
Andrew Willet’s ‘Hexapla in Exodum,’ 1608, 
p. 179. 

Account of the food provided for Christmas Day 
in the Priory of Tunbridge, in Turner and Coxe 

‘Calendar of Charters and Rolls in the Bodleian 

ibrary,’ 1878, p. x). 

1480. At Lincoln, by proclamation, no arrest could 
be made from St, Thomas’s Day to Twelfth Day. 


The proclamation was made by the mayor's officers 
in special antique robes (‘ Hist. MSS. Comm., Ith 
Rep.,’ app. part viii. pp. 23, 65, 67). 

1565. A Christmas song, sung by the three city 
waits at Lincoln, called ‘The Three Senators,’ i.e., 
‘The Three Wise Men’ (‘ Hist. MSS. Comm., l4th 
Rep.,’ app. part viii. pp. 58-60). 

1587. Sermon against the observance of Christmas, 
by H. Gray, ‘ Athens Cantab.,’ ii. 392, b. 

1637. William Austin, ‘ Meditations,’ folio; in- 
cludes Christmas carols, 

1705. In ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. ii. 502, “ A. Caul” should 
ae! be A. Cant. 

1710. Waits and Christmas pies, in the adler, 
ed. 1723, iv. 138, 277. 

1753. Sermon to a large congregation in the 
country on old Christmas Day, 5 Jan. 

1822. J. Manning, ‘ Apology for Christmas Day,’ 
Exeter. 

1855. ‘Christmas Dawn and New Year’s Eve,’ 
1854-5, = R. F. (in blank verse), 12mo, Camb. 

1888. R. L. Stevenson, Christmas sermon in 
‘Across the Plains,’ ed. five, 1897, pp. 302-17 (re- 
printed from Scribner’s Magazine). 

1898. ‘Was Christ born in Bethlehem? a Study in 
the Credibility of St. Luke,’ by Prof. W. M. Ram- 
say, D.C.L., LL.D. 

1898. ‘The Nativity in Art and Song,’ by W. 
Henry Jewitt, crown 8vo. illustrated, 

1899. ‘Christmas Mummers at Rugby,’ by W.H. D, 
Rouse in Fo/k-Lore, Sept. (‘N. & Q.,’ ante, p. 200), 

1899. ‘ Yule and Christmas,’ by Alexander Tille, 
Ph.D. (‘N. & Q.,’ ante, p. 239). 

1899. ‘Christmas Ceremonies at Bethlehem,’ in 
the Graphic, 14 Jan., p. 50, with illustration. 


Modern Christmas carols are innumerable. 
W.c. B 


CHRISTMAS DRINKING, 1607.—The following 
delectable history is recorded by Andrew 
Willet in his ‘Hexapla in Exodum,’ 1608, 
p. 442 :— 

“A strange example of Gods iudgement, shewed 
vpon three excessiue drinkers, in little Eason in 
Essex the 27. of December last. 

** And here I cannot omit to make mention of a 
strange iudgement of God shewed of late vpon three 
oe for this sinne of excessiue drinking ; which 
1appened vpon the 27. day of December last, being 
the Lords day, next after the Natiuitie, in the 
towne of little Ashen, or Eason in Essex, in the 
house of a worshipfull Knight there dwelling. The 
manner of it was this: One Thomas Rugesby a 
seruant of the house, with another that was a 
Retainer, and a youth about the age of thirteene 
yeeres, did in the afternoone withdraw themselues 
into a priuate chamber, taking with them strong 
Beere, Aqua vite, Rosa solis, Sobessin: and shut 
the doore close, that they might be priuate, and 
take their fill of drinke without controlement : who 
so excessiuely and immoderatly distempered them- 
selues with drink, that they in most beastly manner 
vomitediit vp againe : two of them, the seruant of 
the house and the youth, were in vomiting strangled, 
and were found dead in the morning; the first 
sitting in his chaire, the other lying vpon the 
bed: that which they cast vp, being by the cold of 
the night frozen to their mouthes: the third, the 
Retainer, was taken vp in the morning, wallowing 
vp and downe in his vomite, and in a manner halfe 
dead, whom they had much adoe to recouer,” 
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Willet was rector of Barley, near Royston, 
in Hertfordshire; Ashen, in Essex, near 
Clare, is about twenty miles east. Observe 
the “tobaccha” and the extreme cold. 

W. C. B. 


“ Betrer”=Improve.—In the life which 
he prefixed to the Aldine edition of Parnell’s 
poems, Mitford wrestles with a reading in the 

tlegy, to an Old Beauty,’ which he con- 
siders corrupt. He writes thus :— 

“There is, however, a couplet in it, that seems to 
me to be defective, and wanting in construction, 
but I do not know how to rectify it, while the 
metre and rhyme are preserved, 

But beauty gone, ’tis easier to be wise, 

As harpers better, by the loss of eyes, 
though it might be restored to its meaning, under 
the following alteration, 

As harpers better play, by loss of eyes.” 
The critic here simply raises an unnecessary 
difficulty, for the reading is perfectly intel- 
ligible as it stands: Harpers better — 7. 
become better, or improve—by the loss of 
eyes. “ Better” as a transitive verb is quite 
common in Shakespeare and other poets, and 
the expression “for him who bettering not 
with time” occurs somewhere in Tennyson.* 

THomas Bayne. 


Brownrno’s ‘ Lurta.’—Can any one throw 
light on the following sage in ‘ Luria,’ 
Act IL, which, as printed in the “ Uniform 
Edition” (and I have access to no other), is to 
me quite unintelligible? I have been careful 
to reproduce the punctuation exactly as 
given :-— 

Tiburzio. Your hand! 

I lead the vanguard.—If you fall, beside, 
The better: I am left to speak! For me, 
This was my duty, nor would I rejoice 
If I could help, it misses its effect ; 
And after all you will look gallantly 
Found dead here with that i stter in your breast. 
“Uniform Edition,” vol. vi. p. 237. 

Luria had refused to open and read the inter- 
cepted letter from Braccio to the magistrates 
at Florence which Tiburzio had handed to 
him. Tiburzio fully appreciated the magna- 
nimity of the refusal. Browning, as only 
Browning could, gives full expression to the 
appreciation in two short words—“ Your 
hand!” It is in what immediately follows 
this that I meet with what utterly baffles me: 

I lead the vanguard.—If you fall, beside, 

The better: I am left to speak ! 
Were I permitted to read 

If you fall, beside 
The letter, { am left to speak ! 


all would be plain to me. Can it be that this 


(* ‘Will,’ 10.) 
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is the actual reading in the first or any other 
edition? This reading allowed, I should para- 
phrase the whole passage thus :— 

“T lead the vanguard, and, knowing this, you, I 
know, will confront me there. If you fall and I 
survive, not only will that unopened letter found in 
your breast tell its own tale, but I too shall be there 
to relate, to your honour and your enemies’ disgrace 
all that has now passed between us. Though I did 
only my duty in handing the letter to you, f cannot 
but rejoice that I have failed in my nee greatly 
does your action in the matter redound to your 


praise.” 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 
[It is exactly the same in ‘The Poetical Works,’ 
ed. 1868, vol. v. p. 69.] 


Tue Ancient Tix Trape or Britarn.—A 
note in the Globe newspaper of 27 Oct., under 
the column entitled ‘ Echoes of Science,’ gives 
the following paragraph. As the subject is 
one that has exercised the pens of many Eng- 
lish writers, it may be worth while to note 
the views of a foreign savant, since the Eng- 
lish authors are not agreed as to the route by 
which the tin was conveyed to the Continent, 
nor are they agreed by what people the trade 
was conducted :— 

** According to M. Salomon Reinach, a well-known 
French anthropologist (see L’ Anthropologie, vol. x. 
1899, p. 397), there was in 1000 B.c. an overland 
trade in tin between the British Islands and Thrace 
or Macedonia. The relations of Britain, Northern 
Europe, and Western Asia are proved by the 
diffusion of tin, amber, and spiral ornaments and 
bronze implements. Homeric Greece (800 B.c.) knew 
the Celtic name of the Cassiterides or tin islands, 
and the phenomenon of the short nights of North 
Britain. The tin was brought to the Egean by Greeks 
or Barbarians, who sought an oversea route in order 
to keep the trade in theirown hands. The invention 
of the anchor by Midas of Phrygia rendered this 
feasible. Reinach considers that he first brought 
lead and tin to Greece by the north-west sea route, 
and that the Pheenicians got the trade into their 
hands later. Leake, Hamilton, and Ramsay re- 
discovered Phrygia, but twenty-seven centuries 
ago the Phrygians discovered Britain.” 


B. H. L. 


“Sorr as A TOAD.” — The toad has long 
enjoyed (!) a bad name, and I think that if 
the reasons could be given, they would be 
found both curious and interesting. When 
I was a lad most folks considered that it was 
almost a duty to stone the creature to death, 
and this has been the cruel fate of thousands 
of this useful—let me also say beautiful—and 
harmless animal. The sayings about toads 
in relation to mankind are many, but without 
much variety of meaning. “Soft as a toad’ 
is said of a foolish body, who may also be 
“A soft toad” or “Silly as a toad”; while 


the toad comes in again in contemptuous 
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phrases, such as “A nasty toad,” “A great 
toad,” “ A dirty toad,” onl soon. And why 
are some folks “ toady ” in their ways? To be 
“toady ” or “toadying” is pretty well under- 
stood ; but why the toad should be used in 
this connexion seems to require explanation. 
The looks of the toad, to those <a do not 
know him, are repulsive, but I do not find 
that his ways are the same. He can be madea 
pet of, has the capability of appreciating kind- 
ness, and can become attached to persons. 
For instance, when a lad I knew a toad the 
lodging of which for years was amongst the 
roots of the ivy that grew up the house side, 
and which regularly came out to be fed when 
it was called, and would take with avidity 
snails offered at the end of a stick. 
THos, 
Worksop. 


Queries, 

must correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“ Hoon arr.”—In G. Henderson’s ‘ Popular 
a tong] 1856, written in the Berwickshire 
dialect, p. 165, the following line occurs :— 

Hoon aff! dear Kate, till comes the day. 
What does the expression “hoon aff!” pre- 
cisely imply ? A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


“ Hoopock.”—Burns, in the ‘Epistle to 
Major Logan,’ implores “a _ hand-waled 
curse” upon 

The harpy, hoodock, purse-proud race 

Wha count on poortith as disgrace. 
The word “hoodock” only occurs in Burns 
in this passage, and is not registered in 
Jamieson. It appears in the ‘Supplement,’ 
ublished in 1887, where it is glossed con- 
jecturally “like a ‘hoody’ or carrion-crow, 
foul and greedy.” Does the word “hoodock” 
occur elsewhere in Scottish literature? Is 
it known in any Scottish dialect? Does 
the etymology suggested above commend 
itself to the compatriots of Burns? 

A. L. MayHew. 
Oxford. 


SamMp_er.—I possess an old sampler worked 
by Mary Harrison (aged nine) in 1622. The 
date is clear. The sampler bears these lines : 

In Sharon’s lovely rose 
Immortal beauties shine, 
Its sweet refreshing fragrance shows 
Its origin divine. 
Is it possible to trace the author of these 


lines? Any Harrison genealogical data will 
also be gratefully acknowledged. 
W. Harrison. 
Fort Madison, Iowa, U.S. 


‘A Day’s Ripe.’—Can or any of your 
correspondents kindly inform me if the first 
edition (in book form) of Lever’s ‘A Day’s 
Ride’ (1863) bears on the title-pages of the 
two volumes the words “second edition” 
DowniInec. 


Source or Quotation.—Perhaps some of 
your readers will be able to inform me where 
the following line occurs, which 1 have made 
considerable search for in vain :— 

Cunning, like a skilful miner, works safely and 
unseen. 
T. Henry MAaXxweELt. 

Sr. Crux, Yorx.—A writer, in deplorin 
the loss of this interesting building, sta 
in the Antiquary, vol. xxxiii. p. 232, that the 
church had been destroyed, and a parish 
room erected on its site, in which the monu- 
mental brasses and armorial hatchments had 
been placed. Can any reader tell me what 
became of the tombstones, or if copies of 
the inscriptions were ever taken? There was 
in the churchyard a tomb to one James San- 
derson, who died in 1753, and I am anxious 
to obtain a copy of the inscription, and also 
to ascertain the present whereabouts of the 
tombstone. I should also like to know the 
exact date the church was pulled down. 
Any information anent the Sandersons of 
York would be most acceptable. 

Cuarves H, Croucu. 

Nightingale Lane, Wanstead. 


NumMBer oF BARONETS IN EACH REIGN.— 
Can any one tell me with accuracy the 
number of baronets created in each reign 
to the present time, including Sir Richard 
Webster ? Francis W. PIrx vey. 


Cuurca Recisters oF ELIZABETH AND 
Connecticut Farms, New Jersey. — The 
Hessians, under Knyphausen, burned these 
two Presbyterian churches in the American 
Revolution. Local tradition (not always 
reliable) ascribes the same fate to the church 
registers, though the “fighting parson,” 
Major Caldwell, in supplying the militia with 
hymn-books for wadding, may have handed 
over the Elizabethan registers when he 
shouted, “ Put Watts into them, boys !” 

Still, remembering similar instances, I 
want to ask through ‘N. & Q” if there is any 
trace of these records having reached Eng- 
land. To your goodwill we owe the return 
of the ‘ Pilgrim Book.’ These local records of 
one of the earliest settlements in New Jersey 
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would be as valuable to genealogists, or to 
those, like myself, tracing their own ancestry. 
Evtrorr Harrison. 
Fort Madison, Iowa, U.S. 


Evans’s Cueap Repostrory.-- When did 
this establishment, which published a number 
of tracts without a date, flourish ? 

Cuas. WELSH. 


“Tue Enercetic Otp Man”: “THe 
Curist1AN Kwnicut.” In the Morning 
Chronicle of 16 September, 1799, is the 
following paragraph :— 

“The ‘energetic Old Man’ ought to be con- 
sidered as one of the most celebrated Virtuosi. His 
collection of heads will be a valuable present to the 
Constantinopolitan Museum !” 

On the following day was the further para- 
graph :— 

“There is something unfortunate in the Christian 
Knight's expression of ‘The energetic Old Man.’ 
The association of ideas arising from /ocal situation 
and certain ancient practices call up some recollec- 
tion of the very celebrated ‘Old Man of the 
Mountain.’ ” 

Who was “The energetic Old Man ”—appa- 
rently a forerunner of “The Grand Old 
Man” of our own era? And who was “the 
Christian Knight” to whom reference had 

n made, not only as just quoted, but in 
another paragraph of the issue of the 16th, 
as follows 7— 

“The Christian Knight’s achievements in the 
Holy Land, against the French Renegads, renew 
the prodigies which that land exhibited during 
the Crusades. His successes, indeed, resemble 
events still prior to these, and the overthrow of 
the Giant of the French Revolution seems as 
miraculous as that of Goliath by a shepherd’s boy !” 


F, Ropsrns. 


“Doctor” a Curistian Name. — The fol- 
lowing is an extract from an article on 
‘ Popular Superstitions’ in a recent monthly: 

“A most peculiar superstition connected with 
numbers is the belief that the seventh son of a 
seventh son, in direct line, is an infallible doctor— 
some even believing that he can cure by the touch. 
When such a child is born he is christened Doctor, 
and thus you may find a collier or mechanic of the 
name of ‘ Doctor Jones,’ or ‘ Doctor Smith,’ with no 
pretensions, of course, to being learned.” 


Can any reader give an authentic instance of 
a person being sonamed? H. ANpDREWws. 


Buckeripce.— In the ‘Historical and 
Genealogical Dictionary’ of Moreri, with 
we to the Buckeridge family, is the 
following :— 

_ “ Buckeridge, name of an ancient English family 
in the county of Berks, who had their residence at 
Basildon since the time of William the Conqueror. 
It is from this family descend all the Buckeridges 


of England. Thomas Buckeridge possessed all the 
wroperty at the commencement of the century. 
Seon this family was descended John, Bishop of 
Rochester in 1611, who was transferred to the 
bishoprick of Ely in 1627.” 

I can find no trace of the family before the 
early part of the sixteenth century. The 
earliest of the name is Thomas Buckeridge, 
who was Mayor of Reading in 1500, and whose 
will was proved in 1509. At Basildon the 
first I have any record of is John Buckeridge, 
whose will was proved in 1525, and a will of 
William Buckeridge, of Pangbourne (1529). 
I should be extremely obliged for any record 
of this old Berkshire family before the year 
1525, and any suggestion as to where Moreri 
obtained his information. I have pedigrees 
of the family, wills, and many notes, of which 
I shall be pleased to give copies to any one 
related to or interested in the family. 

A. 8. Dyer. 

13, Mackeson Road, Hampstead, N.W. 


Grower Brypincs.—Some calf bindings 
from the Grolier Collection have the space 
between the double gold lines filled in with 
black or white or blue paint. Are these of an 
earlier date than the volumes which were 
either inlaid or had only gold lines? 

J.J. ML. 


Scorr Quotation WantTEp.— Will some 
one tell me where in Scott I shall find the 
following lines ?— 

And still beneath the cavern dread, 
Among the glidders grey, 

A sha solens stone with lichens spread 
Marks where the wanderer lay. EW 


MARRIAGE AND Baptism SuPERSTITIONS.— 
The Rev. J. W. Horsley, in an article in the 
Church Times of 17 November on the laxity 
of the clergy in making inquiries before 
publishing banns of marriage, remarks of the 
people in his parish (in Walworth) :— 

“The common idea is that there is some special 
advantage or blessing in being married in the church 
where the mother of one of the parties was married, 
just as babies will be brought, even from long dis- 
tances, to be baptized where the parents were 
married. There is probably some sadhale basis for 
these usages discoverable by students of folk-lore 
and matrimonial customs, for around marriages and 
funerals old customs—even pre-Christian usages— 
notably adhere amongst the poor.” 

Ido not remember to have seen any men- 
tion of these customs before. Can any further 
account or explanation of them be given ? 

JAMES 

Norwich. 


TitLe or Wantep.—What is the 
title of Miss Braddon’s novel (one of the earlier 
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ones) in which a violin is left overnight in a’ know from Pulman’s ‘ Book of the Axe’ that 


sitting-room by the owner, who hears it 
played during the small hours? He comes 
down and locks the case. B. 8. T 


ANKER-HOLDS OR ANCHORITES’ CELLS.— 
Are there any other instances of these being 
excavated Roce the thickness of the 
chancel wall, beside that of St. Leonard’s 
Church, Bengeo, Hertford? Where can a 
fairly complete list of these cells be found ; 
also details of the existence of the ancho- 
rites ? W. B. Gerisu. 


CARDINAL Easton.—Will some reader in 
Rome be so good as to give a blazon of the 
arms of this prelate (d. 1397), from the 
escutcheon on his tomb in the church of St. 
Cecilia in that city? I have an unreliable 
(apparently deficient) note of them. 

Vatter M. Granam Easton. 


Rosert Hentey.—I find some notice, in 
December, 1646, of this gentleman as con- 
cerned in some scheme for draining the East 
Anglian Fens. In March previous he seems 
tase been heavily fined—whether for 
“delinquency” I know not. I should be 
lad of further information about him and 
is reclamation schemes. Losuc. 


‘Waysipe Postes.’— About thirty years 
since Mr. Robert Buchanan edited a volume 
of ‘Wayside Posies,’ specially praising one 


entitled ‘ Reaping,’ by a new singer, the first | 


lines of which are annexed and form one- 
third of the poem :— 
Up! mortal, and act while the Angel of Light 
elts the shadows before and behind thee ; 
Sl the soft dreams that encumber thy 
might, 
And burst the fool’s fetters that bind thee. 
Soars the skylark, soar thou; leaps the stream, 
do thou leap ; 
Learn from nature the splendour of action ; 
Plough, harrow, and sow, or thou never shalt reap ; 
Faithful deed brings divine benefaction. 
I should like to know if the poet has attained 
the eminence foreshadowed by the editor-- 
it has fixed its imagery in my mind—and 
shall be pleased if by your courtesy I may 
elicit some information. W. H. Panes. 


BLAKEMORE, NEAR CREWKERNE.—I find 
from the ‘Calendar of State Papers : Com- 
mittee for Compounding, &c., that the 
estate of Blakemore belonged to Robert 
Ford, Royalist, and was sequestrated in 
1654. How can I ascertain whether Blake- 
more estate in former times belonged to 
Ford Abbey? Is there any record of the 
names of the purchasers of Ford Abbey lands 
at the dissolution of the monastery? I 


the abbey and some lands in the vicinity 
were given to Richard Pollard, Esq., but 
the abbey also had land at Broad Winsor, 
Crewkerne, and other places. 

I am trying to trace a Royalist of the 
name of Ford who is said to have owned 
Ford Abbey land, and went to Barbados in 
the time of the Commonwealth. 

K. St. C. F. 


Seplics, 


SOUTH AFRICAN NAMES. 
§. iv. 436.) 

Canon TAyYLor’s article on theorigin of some 
names which are now in pot ne mouth 
is as interesting as it is timely. 1 venture to 
add, by way of supplement to it, a few notes 
on the pronunciation of South African names, 
a subject bristling with difliculties. Take 


| Joubert for example. The Daily Mail tells 
| its readers to call it Choo-bare, but Household 


Words gives it as Yowlert. The former is a 


| somewhat ineffectual attempt to indicate the 


French pronunciation ; the latter is Dutch. 
We read about Viljoen, but few pronounce it 
properly, with the ending -joen like the -ywne 
in picayune, Fill-yune. One often, perhaps 
enerally, hears President Kruger and the 
ugela River pronounced incorrectly with soft 
g instead of hard. There are two ways of 
mispronouncing Mafeking, which are both 
commonly heard: one is in two _—a 
(riming with “safe king”), the other has the 
correct number of wn Fe (three), but is 
falsely accented Maf¢éking. The consonantal 
termination ng, frequent in Bechuanaland 
names, invariably draws the accent to the last 
syllable; thus the names of two powerful 
tribes, Batlaping and Barolong, as well as the 
towns Mafeking, Shoshong, and others of like 
ending, should all be stressed on the final. 
In Zulu names the consonants ¢ and « repre- 
sent clicks impossible to any one but a native; 
names like Cetywayo po the tribal name 
Xosa are, however, generally called Ketsh- 
wayo and Kosa by the whites. Ekowe, the 
capital of Zululand, is pronounced, and lat- 
terly.often written, Etshéwe. The & in this 
name is a solitary relic of the orthography 
invented for the Zulu language by the Nor- 
wegian missionary Schreuder. wrongly 
accents the first syllable instead of the second 
in the appendix to his Dictionary. All Zulu 
words ending in a vowel have penultimate 
stress. James Piatt, Jun, 


The original Kaffir name for Pietermaritz- 
burg is Ungungunhlovu (signifying “ the con- 
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queror of the elephant”). Together with five 
stars* surmounting a representation of that 

uadruped, it forms the present borough seal. 
Lecalien the place is rarely given its full name, 
but is referred to and written about as 
’Maritzburg or P’M’Burg. Port Elizabeth 
consisted of a block house and a few huts, 
known as Fort Frederick, until 1820. The 
then acting Governor, Sir Rufane Donkin, in 
that year laid out a town upon the present site, 
and named it after his recently deceased wife. 
Upon the heights above he erected a huge 


“Bucks” anp “Goop FELtows ” IN 1778 (9% 
S. iv. 225, 333, 399).—It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Hopckry’s wish will be gratified as to 
further attention being bestowed upon the 
history and economy of the London clubs 
and societies of the eighteenth and, one might 
add, those also of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. The following list of sodali- 
ties and societies—some of the latter famous, 
like the Royal, Antiquarian, and Humane 


Societies—which had their birth, and whose 
| meetings were generally held, at the only 


stone pyramid to the memory of Lady Eliza-| place conveniently available for such asso- 
beth. he inscription says she was “one of | ciation, viz., the tavern, could doubtless be 
the most perfect of human beings, who has | extended. Many of these tavern clubs were, 
given her name to the town below.” I climbed |I am aware, mere pretexts for “inebrious 
the hill one hot morning last year to examine | extravagances” in the “compotations” of 
it, and then realized it was one of the ugliest | their members ; but whether for good or 
monuments I ever saw in my life, standing | for bad, it will not be denied that they had 


upon one of the loveliest sea views imaginable. | 
Weenen is Dutch for “weeping.” Here, in | 
1838, some 600 Boers were attacked suddenly 
by Zulus and killed to a man. Hence its | 
name. Not far off Weenen is Blood River, 
on whose banks later on in the same year | 
3,000 natives paid the penalty of their lives as 
a reprisal. Colenso, is named after | 
the late bishop, just as Frere, close by, per- | 
petuates the name of Sir Bartle Frere, and 
Greytown that of Sir George Grey (both 
former Governors of Cape Colony). The 
Transvaal itself, of course, simply means 
land across the river Vaal. Verulam (twenty 
miles or so from Durban) is known locally as 
the “ City of Saints,” reminding one of Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A., where we hear that splendid 
and hospitable city constantly defined as “ of 
brotherly love.” Hamer Hems. | 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Apropos of Canon Taytor’s list of names | 
of places called after two or more personages, 
it may be interesting to note that savage | 
races have sometimes adopted a somewhat | 
similar process in naming their rivers. Thus 
the Thames is supposed to be a contraction 
of Thame and Isis ; the Gyronde, in the Upper | 
Alps, a combination of Gyr and Onde ; while | 
a Virginian river, the Mattapony, is so called, | 
I believe, from four of its component streams, 
the Mat, Ta, Po, and Ny. Those who believe | 
that the Boers are to be placed below the 
level of civilized peoples will perhaps be glad 


a potent influence on the thought and 
manners of their time. 

TheSociety of Abecedarians.—The brethren 
of this “antient and honourable” society 


'used to meet at the “Fountain Tavern” in 


Fleet Street. A meeting was called by the 
“Grand,” 4 February, 1742, “in order to 
assent to or dissent from the Application of 
some Money to which such of the Society as 
shall then attend are conditionally entitled,” 
&e. (Daily Advertiser of above date). 

The Albion.—It is said that the first 
modern mansion in Pall Mall which was 
used as a club in the.present sense of the 
word was No. 86, now part of the War Office, 
and originally built for Edward, Duke of 
York, brother of George III. It was opened 
as a “subscription house” and called the 
“Albion Hotel.” This must have been_to- 


| wards the end of last century (‘O. and N. 


London’). 

To the “Albion Tavern and Hotel,” No. 26, 
Russell Street, Covent Garden (but this 
about the middle of the present century 
came lawyers, musicians, actors, artists, an 
men of letters; and earlier still Douglas 
Jerrold’s “Hook and Eye” Club held its 
weekly meetings at the “ Albion.” 

The Alfred Club. -——- See Gent. Mag., 
vol. Ixxviii. p. 1016, and vol. 1xxxi. p. 221. 

The Amicable Society of Goldsmiths still 
(1781) met at the “ Anchor” in George Street, 
Foster Lane (Banks Collection of Admission 


to hear of this characteristic which they | Tickets, portf. 1). George Street probably 


appear to have in common with barbarians. 
T. P. ArMstrona. 


* The centre star refers to the Star of Bethlehem, 
in allusion to the discovery of Natal on a Christmas 
Day, whilst the other four represent the Southern 
Cross, an emblem of Christianity, and indicative 
of the colony’s geographical position. | 


disappeared when the General Post Office 
was erected. It was on the west side of 
Foster Lane, Cheapside, opposite Carey Lane, 
and next to Moldmakers’ Row. 

The Anacreontic Society.—This celebrated 
society was accustomed to meet in the 
“ Apollo” or South Room of the “ Crown and 
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Anchor” in the Strand, at the corner of 
Arundel Street (‘The Epicure’s Almanack,’ 
1812). Cf Soe. of Musicians, Athenian, 
Temple, and Whittington clubs. 

The Society of Antient Britons (Welsh- 
men) celebrated St. David’s Day at the 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall (vide Daily Advertiser, 
1 Mar., 1742). On 1 May [? Mar.], 1894, the 
customary festival was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant (Daily Teleg., 2 May [?] ). 

Antigallicans, The Laudable Societies of, 
of which there were several, gave vent to 
their wet sone feelings at any tavern of the 
neighbourhood in which their association 
happened to be situated. There were taverns 
with the sign of the “ Antigallican ” in Tooley 
Street, Southwark, Darkhouse Lane, and in 
Threadneedle Street. The name_ reflected 
those barbarous sentiments of hatred towards 
the French, beginning, probably, with their 
naval defeat at the hands of Admiral Benbow, 


Kemble is a member” (Sir Charles Bell’s 
‘ Letters ’). 

The Beefsteak Club was formerly held at 
what is now the Bedford or Warner’s Hotel, 
No. 14 in Covent Garden Piazzas, and pre- 
viously known both as the Bedford Coffee- 
House and the Bedford Arms Tavern. The 
Beefsteak Society used also to meet at the 
“Shakespeare’s Head” in Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, before removing to the 
Lyceum. 

The Blue Friars, Brotherhood of.—Charles 
Mathews the elder was a brother. The Blue 
Friars snuff mixture, named after the club, is 
still sold at the sign of the “Crown and Rasp” 
in the Haymarket (vide ‘The Blue Friars : 
their Sayings and Doings,’ by W. H. K. Wright, 
F.R.HLS., 1889). 

‘ — poe True Blues Friendly Society (s.v. 
woyal ’). 

The Blundering Club (vide Gent. Magy., 
vol. ii. p. 647). 


and further inspired by the victories of 
Marlborough, =a the scouring of the seas 
in the middle of last century by Anson and | 
Hawke, when the Indian Empire in 1756 and | 
the Canadas in 1759 were added to the) 
British dominions. After Dr. Johnson ceased | 
to write for the Literary Magazine it 
gradually declined, though the popular 
epithet of “Antigallican” was added to it, 
and in July, 1758, it expired (Boswell’s 
‘Johnson’; vede also bill of invitation relating 
toone of these “‘ Laudable Associations,” with 
mock-heroic coat of arms, in the Creed Coll. 
Tavern Signs, B. Mus.). 

The Apollo Club (Ben Jonson’s).—There 
was a coffee- house with the sign of the 
“ Apollo,” “ just within Temple Bar, facing the 
Temple Great Gate,” in 1742, which appears 
to have been a popular resort, and where | 
auctions were held about the middle of the | 
eighteenth century (vide Daily Advertiser, | 
13 May and 29 June, 1742). 

The Artists’ Club.--The rendezvous of this | 
club, of which Hogarth was a meinber, was | 
the “Bull’s Head,” formerly No. 40, Vere | 
Street, Clare Market, the site of which is | 
now occupied by the Board school. The 
“Bull's Head” in Clare Market was a 
favourite haunt of Sir Richard Steele. 
Cf. ‘Shepherd and his Flock Club.’ 

_ The Athenian Club.—A social club which, | 
in the early years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, met for dinners and conversation at 
the “Crown and Anchor” in the Strand. 
Long extinct. “31 Dee. 1804. I dined 
at the Athenian Club at the Crown and 
Anchor; a society of gentlemen, men of 
great fortune, M.P.s, rich City merchants, | 
philosophers, and men of literature: John | 


Brethren of the W.A.V.C.T.—About middle 
of eighteenth century ; reference lost. For 
what did the initial letters stand ? 

Brothers’ Club. —The “Starand Garter,” No. 
44, Pall Mall, opposite Schomberg House, was 
once a fashionable club tavern. It was the 
meeting-place of the Brothers’ Club, of which 
Swift, who was a member, says :— 

**T made our society change their house, and we 
met together at the ‘Star and Garter’ in Pall Mall. 
Lord Arran was president. The other dog was so 
extravagant in his bills that for four dishes, first 
and second courses, without wine or dessert, he 
charged twenty-one pounds, six shillings and eight- 
pence to the Duke of Ormond ” (vide Swift’s ‘ Journal 
to Stella,’ 1712). 

In the ‘ Hist. of Signboards’ these exorbitant 


'charges are erroneously’ attributed to the 


landlord of the “Star and Garter.” 

The Cadgers’ Club—The beggars of the 
West-End lived and associated in lordly style 
at the “ Noah’s Ark” in Dyot Street, a den that 
was swept away with the Oxford Street im- 
provements, the members themselves at the 
same time becoming the objects of solicitude 
on the part of the Mendicity Society (vide 
Pierce Egan, ‘Tom and Jerry’). 

The Calves’ Head Club.—Their regular place 
of meeting was, according to Malcolm (‘ Man- 
ners and Cust. of London,’ p. 272), the “ Golden 
Eagle ” in Suffolk Street. There are two prints 
extant of this club (vide Creed Coll. Tavern 
Signs, B. Mus.), which appears to have met 
also at the “Cock” in Suffolk Street. It was 
established by the Puritans and Roundheads 
in ridicule of the memory of Charles L., and 
in support of jthe Protestant succession. 

The Cat and Fiddle Society held their 
monthly meetings at the “ Bowl and Pin” in 
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Upper Thames Street in 1781 (vide Banks | 
Coll. Admission Tickets, portf. 1). 

The Society of Christ’s Hospital (1785) | 
were accustomed to dine annually at the | 
“White Hart” in Bishopsgate Street (Banks 
Coll. Shop Bills, portf. 3). 

The City of Lushington.—So called after 
a London brewer of that name, whence the 
slang word “lush” for intoxicating drink. 
Early in our present Queen’s reign the citizens 
of Lushingtor, as the members of this society 
or club styled themselves, were presided over 
by a lord mayor and four aldermen, each 
of whom was annually elected to his dis- 
tinguished position. The proceedings were 
conducted with the strictest propriety and 
decorum. Among its earliest citizens were 
the “First Gentleman in Europe,” when 
Prince Regent, Sheridan, and Edmund Kean. 
There is, or was, a mural tablet at the “Old 
Harp” in Russell Street, Bedford Garden, 
where the meetings were held, to the memory 
of one to whom many aspirants to histrionic 
fame were indebted for advice and assistance. 
This was the popular theatrical agent Sir 
William Sims, a died 9 February, 1741, 
aged fifty-four. He was thrice Lord Mayor 
of Lushington, and for thirty-five years a 
distinguished citizen. 

J. Hotpen MacMicHakt. 


“ Hatves” (9% 8. iv. 328, 405).— This depends, 
I should say, a great deal upon locality. A 
Derbyshire blacksmith would say: “Yo'll 
seigh shoo’s fair in her howves.” 
RATCLIFFE. 
Worksop. 


ArmoriaL 8. iv. 399).—The crest men- 
tioned by Mr. Watson is that of John Fitz- 
gibbon, Earl of Clare in the peerage of 
Ireland; Baron Fitzgibbon, of Sidbury, 
Devonshire, in the peerage of Great Britain. 
Creations: Baron Fitzgibbon, in Ireland, 
1789; Viscount Fitzgibbon, 20 December. 
1793; Earl of Clare, 10 June, 1795; anc 
English Baron, September, 1799. Arms : 
Ermine, a saltier gules; on a chief or, 
three annulets of the second. Crest: On a 
wreath, a sanglier statant ppr., charged with 
three annulets, as in the arms. Supporters : 
Dexter, a lion rampant ; Sinister, a griffin ; 
both argent. Motto: “Nil admirari.” Peer- 
age extinct, 1864. Refs.: ‘The London 
Kalendar’ for 1812; Debrett’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
1895. H. B. Crayon. 


The book must have belonged either to 
John Fitzgibbon, second Earl of Clare, or 
his brother, Richard Hobart, third Earl. The 
peerage became extinct on the death of the | 


latter, 10 January, 1864. Burke gives the crest 
“A boar passant gules, bristled or, charged 
on the body with three annulets, in fesse, 
gold.” Motto as quoted. 
F. L. MAwpeEsLey. 
(Other replies acknowledged. ] 


Eprrarnh at GawswortH, co. CHESTER 
(9 S. iv. 345).—Will the accomplished writer 
state where Mary Fitton is “alluded to by 
Shakspere”? An exact reference will oblige 
because the inference points to a charge 
which, if made personal in the present day 
would be termed an infamous and wicked 
libel. A. H. 

Highbury. 


“A GooD PENNYWoRTH ” (9 iv. 436).— 
The saying is still used in the sense of buying 
that which is a good bargain at the price 
given, or a large quantity for a little money, 
not of necessity at the price of a penny. 
man may show to a friend something which 
he has bought, and, on saying what he has 
given, will be answered, “ Ah! that’s how you 
make your pennorths!” <A good profit on a 
transaction is often said to be “turning a 
good penny ”—the penny value being any 
amount above that sum. Generally it is a 
phrase which defines “a good bargain,” or “a 
deal” which turns out well. 

RaTcLirFE. 

“A pair of young seasoned Coach Horses, to be 
sold a Pennyworth, at Madam Lewin’s at Lee, nigh 
Lewisham, Kent.”— 7 at/er, No. 226, Sept., 1710. 

** Any person being minded to dispose of a House 
or Houses in Fee, between 20 and 40/. per an., well 
situated, and a reasonable Pennyworth, may have 
a Chap. Enquire at Mr. Ed. odes, at the Crown 
Coffee-house, Marget’s-hill, Southwark.”—TJatler, 
No. 253, Nov., 1710. 

“At the Red Lion in Eagle St., by Red Lion 
Square, is a Second-hand Chariot to be sold a good 
Pennyworth.”— Tatler, No. 253, Nov., 1710. 

Cuas. G. SMITHERS. 

“Grim,” a or Bartey (9" §. iv. 457). 
—The following extract from Mr. F. Drew's 
‘Jummoo and Kashmir Territories’ (London, 
1875) will answer the query of Mr. 
WALLACE :— 

**At Sunjim, 11,000 feet, they sow wheat, peas 
buckwheat and the kind of barley called grim, the 
grain of which becomes loosened from its husk like 


| the grain of wheat, which I shall hereafter call 


‘naked barley. 
W. Crooke. 
Les Dérenus §. iv. 288, 354, 425).—It 
may be worth mentioning that George Bor- 
row wrote a good deal about the French 
wisoners at Norwich in ‘ Lavengro, and in 
his rambles in the Isle of Man in ‘Ellan 


Vannin. His statements were, however, 
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denied by the Rev. Arthur Brown, who wrote 
a tale about them called ‘The French 
Prisoners of War’ (London, Hodder, 1894 or 
1895), with plans and plates. A full account 
of a riot among them is given in a Norwich 
newspaper, the /ris, 20 Oct., 1804, in the Free 
Library, Norwich. See the ‘ Life of George 
Borrow, by W. Knapp, 1899, pp. 32-4, where 
are notices of the French prisoners at Norwich 
in 1796-1804, G. B. M. 


Breton Catvartes (9 iv. 398).— Besides 
those mentioned by Mr. Tuos. A. Martin 
— | be named fine old calvaries at Guehenno 
and at Arzano, and a beautiful modern one at 
St. Pol-de-Léon. In the one little village, 
called Lampaul, upon the island of Ushant, 
there is a striking calvary of painted wood. 
It is perhaps a hundred years old. I possess 
two large calvaries, the figues rather over life- 
size, made of painted wood, and each about 
two hundred years old. I purchased them a 
few years ago at Brest. They had formerly 
stood near Du Conquet (the Land’s End of 
France), and had just previously been dis- 
carded for new ones fashioned in the dark 
granite of the locality. Unfortunately, during 
the last thirty years, to my own personal 
knowledge, scores—yea, I fear, hundreds—of 
charming old calvaries have been cleared 
away in Brittany for new ones, the latter 
generally possessed of very little artistic 
merit. Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“PEOPLE OF THE RED-LETTER” (9"" S, iv. 418). 
—Formerly the calendar in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer was printed in black, with the 
saints’ days and holidays in red ink. Dickens, 
in ‘ Bleak House’ (chap. xlix.), says :— 

“It is the old girl’s birthday; and that is the 
holiday and reddest-letter day in Mr. 

gnet’s calendar.” 

Thomas Dyche, in his ‘ New General Eng- 
lish Dictionary’ (London, 1754), describes a 
“Red Letter Man” to be “a great observer 
of church holidays, a Roman Catholic.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


PRESERVATION OF SILK BANNERS iv. 
459).—I fear oil would not answer, as it would 


darken and discolour the silk. Picture varnish | 
would be better ; but it would, even if laid on | 


very thin, make the fabric shiny, hard, and 
brittle. I believe a coat of thin size would do, 
or perhaps varnish specially made for water- 
proofing silk. But if Cot. Moore applies 
to any artists’ colourmen they could, no 
doubt, supply him at a moderate cost with 


flags and banners). I would specially recom- 
mend Reeves & Sons, Limited, 53, Moorgate 
Street, and 13, Charing Cross Road. I think 
their “ Fixatif” (for fixing crayon and char- 
coal drawings) might answer the purpose. 
Herpert B, Clayton, 

ENTWISLE Famity (9 §. iv. 438). — The 
jadmirably annotated ‘Admission Register 
of the Manchester School,’ which forms 
vol. lxxiii. of the Chetham Society, furnishes 
‘the following information of the Entwisle 
family. The name of the eldest son of Thomas 
| Entwisle was also Thomas. He married 
|Mary Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of 
Christopher Harland, late of Ashbourne, 
| beclediinn and went to reside at Wolfrayes, 
near Christchurch, Hampshire. He was 
there about the year 1867. 

Of the second son, John, no more infor- 
mation is given but that in 1867 he was 
unmarried. 

Arthur, the third and youngest son, pro- 
ceeded to Oriel College, Oxford, and was 
| placed in the first class in “disciplinis math. 
'et phys.” at the Michaelmas examination of 
1835, and elected in the following year Fellow 
of Brazenose, graduating M.A. in 1837. He 
died 31 May, 1839, at the early age of twenty- 


| It may possibly interest Mr. MIcHELL to 
know that the sister of these scholars, Mary, 
married Sir John William Lubbock, Bart. 
| The father of these children, Thomas Ent- 
| wisle, married Elizabeth Garnett, and both 
| families stood high in the esteem of Man- 
chester. Mr. Entwisle died at the age of 
| sixty-eight on 26 January, 1843. 
Ricuarp Lawson. 
Urmston. 


‘Aw ApoLoGy FoR CATHEDRAL SERVICE’ (9 
| S. iv. 419).—-I beg to inform Mr. Ricu arp Law- 
| son that the author of this book was John 
| Peace, librarian of the City Library, Bristol. 
| I possess several privately printed pamphlets 
| by the same writer, chiefly on cathedral 

matters ; likewise several of his autograph 
letters. His charming and original book- 
| plate (representing the interior of a library) 
| may still be occasionally met with. 

Joun 5. Bumpus. 

Stoke Newington. 

The author of this work was Mr. John 
Peace, the City Librarian of Bristol, and a 
friend and correspondent of Wordsworth. 
The book was dedicated to Wordsworth “as 
a mark of veneration for a Poet only not 
divine.” In the ‘Memoirs of Wordsworth,’ 
by his nephew, ed. 1851, vol. ii. p. 376, may 


the correct medium (as used by painters of | be seen a letter from the poet to Mr. Peace, 
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thanking him for a copy of the work, which, 

he says, does him great credit. Other letters 

to him appear on pp. 377, 378, 386. 

Knight's 

Mr. Peace was with Wordsworth in Bath on 

the seventieth birthday of the poet, 7 April, 

1847, on which day my father received a visit 

from both, introduced by Mr. Empson, of 

Bath. C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


‘An Apology for Cathedral Service’ was 
written by Mr. John Peace, librarian of the 
City Library, Bristol. It is a clever and 
amusing book, and did good in its day by 
rousing an interest in cathedral services, 
which then were at a very low ebb, and in 
many places were threatened with extinction. 

H. N. Ettacomse. 


Tue Devit anp Sr. Domryic (9% S. iv. 418). 
—dJ. H. will find this legend related in 
Southey’s ‘ Doctor.’ J. 


“CE CANAILLE D—” iv. 398, 446). 
—There is a rational explanation of this 
grammatical error. I have asked two French- 
men for an explanation. One was the librarian 
of the Lyons Lib: -y, M. Aimé Vingtrinier, 
aged eighty-eight, | stone deaf. 
to communicate wi 
had previously expiai 2d that he had suffered 
pecuniary loss in connexion with his position 
as an Officer of Public Instruction in conse- 
quence of the expression of a political opinion 
in one of his publications — not an active 


opinion, as he pathetically put it, quite passive | 


in fact. And so, in answer to my | ae! 6 he 


turned the drift of the conversation by show- | 


ing me a pamphlet that he was about to 
publish on ‘Superstitions.’ The other was a 


See also | 
sife,’ 1889, vol. iii. pp. 383, 416, 420. | 


&ec., pp. 41, 42. It is evident that in collo- 
quial French canadlle ranks with such words 
as drdle, béte, amour, &e., of which the gender 
is determined by that of the substantive 
following the preposition de. C. STOFFEL. 


Canaille is a noun, but it is also an adjec- 
tive, hence “Ce canaillede D—.” You might 
also say, “Ce dréle de X,” or “ Cet animal de 
Z.” This is, to me, the most rational ex- 
planation. 

Note that when we use a feminine 
noun “adjectively” we generally make the 
adjectif démonstratif agree with it, as “ Cette 
brute de Joseph.” “Ce canaille de D—” was 
written by a foreigner, hence ce instead of the 
cette which a Frenchman would have used. 

P. VILLARS. 


Brsury (9 §S. iv. 108, 172, 295, 331).— 
Nothing is known of the area now called 
Bibury before it appears as a possession of 
Wilfrith, Bishop of Worcester, c. 740. And 
then, whatever local habitation there may 
have been, there was no name ; it was simply 
an estate of fifteen cassates by the river 
Cunnglae, or Colne, of which the bishop 


| granted five cassates on a life lease to the 


One had | 
him by writing. He | 


Earl Leppa and his daughter “~~ The 
document (‘C. 8.’ 166) is first found in 
Heming’s ‘Cartulary,’ c. 1080. According 
to a Gloucester document of late date, 
which in its present form cannot be genuine 


535), Aldred, Subregulus of the Huic- 


young man, who had not suffered politically, | 


and had not been driven to the study of 
superstitions. He explained at once that 
the phrase is not French. It might, he said, 
have been written by an Italian or an Austrian 
—logically, one supposes, by a Frenchman 
desirous of hiding his nationality. There 
is no 
masculine with canaille. 

Artaur MAYALL. 


Compare “Un dréle de valet” 
dréle didée” 
ne sais quelle béte de plaisanterie sur,” &c. 
(‘Froufrou’), and “Aprés ce qu'on vous 
assure, ce béte dedépart, si brusquement résolu, 
doit avoir une raison” (Uchard, ‘ Blaisot ’) ; 
“Son béte de fatalisme lui murmurait a 
loreille ” (Rabusson, ‘ Roman d’un Fataliste ’), 
The three examples last cited are taken from 
C. M. Robert, ‘Questions de Grammaire, 


and “Une 


; “Il m’est venu sur les lévres je | 


cians (757-780), gave his patrimony of sixty 
manentes at Enneglan (or Cuneglan) to 
St. Peter's Abbey. This would be Colne 
(St. Aldwyn), but again there is no specific 
jlace-name. In 855 Burgred, King of the 
ea ona sold to Bishop Alhhun of Worcester 
the land of ten manentes “ bi Cunelgan ” “zt 
Eadbaldingtune”; thus we see that the ten 
cassates which Bishop Wilfrith had not 
granted to Leppa had in some way passed 


|into the king’s hands, and that ten of the 


ywrecedent in Littré for the use of the | 


original cassates are now represented by 
Ablington and five by Bibury (‘C. S.,’ 487). 
In 899 Bishop Werefrid of Worcester granted 
the land of five manentes, “ juxta Cunelgnan,” 
at Eadbaldingtun for two lives to his priest 
Werwulf on condition of his paying certain 
dues to the bishop at Beganbyrg (‘ C. 5.,’ 580). 
Both these documents are first found in 
Heming’s ‘Cartulary. If we were sure that 
they are true copies of the original documents 
we should know that the place-names Bibury 
and Ablington existed before the end of the 
ninth century. But the first occurrence of 
the name Bibury in a contemporary dgeu- 
ment is in the Cottonian MS. Nero E. 1 
(‘C.S.,’ 1320), a calendar of lands granted to 
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Worcester: “Beaganbyrig Burhred cyng 
gebecte into Wigeraceastre thet is be Culne 
x hida.”. Kemble places this document ec. 1000, 
yet even here the river-name survives by the 
side of the place-name. Of the other two 
elements which now make up the parish of 
Bibury, Arlington and Winson, there seems 
to be no trace before Domesday; they do not 
appear to have belonged to the bishop. It is 
very probable that Beaga founded a religious 
house on her five cassates, and that the beau- 
tiful church at Bibury, with its Anglo-Saxon 
remains, stands on the site of her minster. 
C. Taytor. 
Banwell Vicarage. 


“ Prert” iv. 328, 461).— Here in Shrop- 
shire we have an interesting use of this word. 
Seeing a farmer, for example, going home on 
market-day, after taking a little more refresh- 
ment at his inn than a strictly sober person 
would allow himself, we say he is oo 


peart.” 
Horpon (9 §. iv. 348, 427). -- Bishop 


Horden was the eldest son of a ogg 
man printer, named William Horden, and 


was ou in Exeter in 1828. He was 


educated at St. John’s Hospital, a charity | 
the origin of which goes back far into} 


the twelfth century. There is a tablet 
to his memory upon the wall of the old 
schoolroom, under the ancient roof of which 
he first resolved to become a missionary. A 
memorial brass to him also stands in the 
north aisle of the nave in Exeter Cathedral, 
and there is a cenotaph to his perpetual 
honour in St. Thomas’s Church, Exeter. At 
school the future bishop was deemed a plod- 
ding rather than a brilliant youngster ; and 
there was little about him to suggest that, in 
after life, he would face successfully difficulties 
calculated to daunt the stoutest heart. In his 
far distant diocese of Rupert’s Land not only 
was he his own tailor and shoemaker, but, in 
the building of his little cathedral at Moose 
Fort, he toiled continuously and successively 
as a working carpenter, mason, bricklayer, 
and turner. He translated the Book of 
Common Prayer into the language of the 
Moose Indians. I possess a copy of the work 
in question, published by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society in 1859. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


The Rev. Peter Hordern was the librarian at 
| Manchester at that time. There are still 
| Horderns in London, also Hordens, and this 
surname may yet be found in Liverpool, 
| Manchester, and Birmingham. 

Cuartes F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
Bradford. 


*PICKWICKIAN Stupres’ (9 iv. 493).—I 
notice that the original edition has “Spa- 
niard,” not “Spaniards.” My correction of 
». 64 is therefore incorrect. But it should 
a mentioned that the slip has disappeared. 

GEORGE MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


Cure ror Warts (9 S. iv. 475).—When I 
was a boy I lived at Streatham with an aunt, 
whose lady’s-maid was a much-reputed curer 
or remover of these curious excrescences. 
She proved her skill upon a wart which 
existed upon one of my shoulders. Standing 
at the house-door, which opened upon a wide 
flight of steps and a large garden—circum- 
| stances which, as I was told, were essential 
|to my cure—the damsel bared my shoulder 
|and commanded me to look steadfastly at 
' the reflected lustre of the moon, then at the 
full, as it shone in a large white basin she 
laid upon my naked flesh. I did this, and 
|muttering something that sounded like 
|rimes, but to what effect I know not, she 
igently rubbed the wart with two of her 
fingers. I was sent to bed, slept soundly, 
and in the morning woke without a sign 
of a wart, nor did anything of the kind 
return on my shoulder or elsewhere. The 
method may have been all moonshine, but 
somehow or other I was cured. O. 


CRICKET BETWEEN FEMALE TEAMs (9" iv. 
474).—The cricket played in 1747 was not 
identical with the modern game. I appre- 
hend ladies rarely played this before 1869, 
and that they were then beginning to do so, 
since ‘Punch’s Pocket-Book’ for that year 
contains as its frontispiece ladies playing 


(at full-sized wickets and with pads on), 
under the title ‘The Ladies’ Cricket Club— 
Matches to Come.’ STAPLETON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 
[We a cricket with young gentlewomen, 
privately of course, before 1850.) 


TRAFALGAR (9 §, iv. 435).—Allow me to 


In West’s ‘History of Warwickshire’ for 
1830, p. 800, which contains a directory of 
Birmingham, the name George Hordon occurs 
as resident at 16, George Street. The Rev. 
Peter Hordern and several others of the same 


refer your correspondent and your readers 
|in general to a very interesting account of 
|the battle of Trafalgar which appears in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. ix. 261, 283. Itis a “ Letter” 
written by William Pryce Cumby, Esq., 
First Lieutenant, who succeeded to the 


name were resident at Manchester in 1829, / command of the Bellerophon, early in the 
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action, on the death of Capt. Cooke. This 
may be the same annotated account of the 
battle which has recently appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century. The “Letter” occupies 
more than seven columns of small] type in 
*N. & Q.,’ and is addressed by Capt. Cumby 
to his son Anthony. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


A Framine Beryt (9 8. iv. 288, 428).—I 
do not understand Mr. MayAtt as defending 
the expression of “flaming” as applied to 
the beryl, which is defined as “a lapidary’s 
term for the less brilliant and pos 
varieties of the emerald.” This I take to 
be final and exact. The chrysoberyl is not 
really a beryl, the latter being a silicate, the 
former an oxide, and its suffix a mere 
expletive of supposititious connexion with 
the Heb. Sansk. “harga, bright, 
brilliant. One might just as well postulate 
“a pure and perfect chrysolite.” So the 
question remains, What stone did Dr. Conan 
Doyle really mean ? A. H 


First Hatrrenny Newspaper 8. ii. 
504; iv. 270, 357, 425).—A cutting from 
your issue of 18 November has just come 
into my possession, in which the question 
of the oldest halfpenny daily paper is raised. 
The Shields Daily Gazette, until a few months 
ago, claimed to be the oldest living provincial 
daily paper. The stamp duty on newspapers 
ceased on Saturday, 30 June, 1855. The 
Gazette commenced publishing as a daily 
on 2 July, its original price being a penny. 
On 2 January, 1864, it was converted into 
a four-page daily costing a halfpenny, 
at which price it has since continued to 
be published daily. Until the jubilee of 
the establishment of the Gazette was cele- 
brated in February this year, we were in 
the belief that it was actually the oldest 
daily, but Mr. Dunbar, the editor of the 
Shefiield Daily Telegraph, himself a former 
member of the Gazette staff, drew our atten- 
tion to the fact that the first issue of the 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph took place on 8 June, 
1855, which makes it our senior by three 
weeks. The Shields Gazette, however, still 
holds the honour of being the oldest pro- 
vincial evening paper. Gero. B. Hopson. 


“Soy” (9% §. iv. 475).—In Java called 
Soya. Query, from Soya, in Java? D. 


Kine or Bantam (9% S. iv. 419, 488).—As 
Bantam has been discussed lately in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
perhaps some reader may be able to explain 
the following passage from Horace Walpole’s 
‘Letters’ (Cunningham’s edition, oa 


373). Writing to Montagu in 1765, he says: 
“But Mr. Pitt, where is he? In the clouds, 
for aught | know, in one of which he may 
descend like the Kings of Bantam, and take 
quiet possession of the throne again.” 

HELEN 


PewreR AND ITs Marks (9 8. iv. 458 
506).—I have for many years been engaged 
collecting materials for a work on the above. 
I have over a thousand makers’ names and 
their marks. [I hope to print my ‘Old 
English Pewter: its Makers aa their 
Marks,’ early in the coming year. I shall be 
very grateful for any impressions of marks, 
however worn, and also photographs or 
drawings of interesting pieces. 

C. Hope, F.S.A. 


70, Esplanade, Scarborough. 


GeorcGe AND Mary Boore (9 §. iv. 
398).—George Boole was born at Lincoln, 
2 November, 1815. He was chiefly self- 
educated, and became a celebrated mathe- 
matician and logician. Received a medal 
from the Royal Society. Appointed Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Ireland, in 1849; created LL.D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1852. Married Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Everest, an 
authoress, in 1855. Created D.C.L., 6 July, 
1859. Mr. Boole published several mathe- 
matical works, and died near Cork, 8 Decem- 
ber, 1864. 

Sir George Everest was born at Gwern- 
vale, Brecknock, 4 July, 1790. Surveyor- 
General of Indiain 1830. Died at Greenwich, 
1 December, 1866. Joun RADCLIFFE. 


BrrtTuPLace oF Lorp BEACONSFIELD (9 §, 
iv. 395).—This seems to be one of those ques- 
tions which, though always being discussed, 
never yield anything like a settlement. It 
womises to be another “Junius” inquiry. 
Mr. Hess brings before us again three 
or four of the places which are clamour- 
ing, it would seem, to be credited with the 
honour of having served as place of birth to 
pens the most curious of all old Isaac 

YIsraeli’s “Curiosities of Literature,” and a 
week or two back I met again with two 
others of these birthplaces: the one at Upper 
Street, Islington (opposite Compton Terrace), 
and that at Hart Street, venir. I do not 
now propose to make any addition to the 
list of claimants—at least, not directly—but 
having the other day come across some notes 
on “ Beaconsfield’s early life,’ which notes, 
I think, are not very generally known, it 
occurs to me that I may mention my find as 


iv, | likely, perhaps, to furnish some suggestions 
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for fresh inquiries with regard to these 
claimants. The new material (it was new at 
least to me) is contained in Mr. F. Espinasse’s 
‘Literary Recollections,’ 1893, and it consists 
of nothing less than some “autobiographical 
notes” by Beaconsfield himself. These notes 
were given by their writer to Mr. Espinasse 
to help him in a biography which he had then 
in hand. In describing the notes Mr. Es- 
pinasse confines himself to saying that in 
several particulars they correct what had 
been put forth by other biographers, in- 
cludingeven Mr. Froude. The corrections deal 
chiefly with the stories that Disraeli had been 
a solicitor’s clerk, and that he was connected 
as editor with Mr. ae & newspaper failure, 
the Representative. Other matters more or 
less interesting are disclosed or explained. 
One of these is that Disraeli claimed as his 
first venture in print a translation from Theo- 
critus which he called an “Adonisian Eclogue,” 
though Mr. Espinasse says that no such work 
had ever before been heard of. (Query, Is 


At 6 S. x. 457 appears a copy of the entry 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s birth in the registry 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, 
Bevis Marks. The date is there given as 
“21st December, 1804.” Is there any reason 
to doubt the accuracy of this entry? A 
correspondent at 7 §. iii. 442 adds (quoting 
from the 7'imes of 23 April, 1881) that “the 
date is confirmed by an entry in an old family 
Bible belonging to the father of Lord Beacons- 
field.” In his ‘Literary Landmarks of Lon- 
don’ (1885) Laurence Hutton produces some 
evidence of a seemingly circumstantial nature 
to prove that Lord Beaconsfield was born at 
Trinity Row, Islington, in a house now known 
as No. 215, Upper Street. Jonn T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“BARNYARD” FOR “FARMYARD” iv. 
419).—Is this not a survival from the time 
of the Pilgrim Fathers? Friends who have 
visited the older states mention their surprise 
to hear over there some of those fine old Eng- 
lish provincialisms that still greet the ear of 
the angler and the wanderer in sequestered 


nooks among our southern and _ western 
counties. Now, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, outside of towns and cities, 
nearly everybody above the rank of a peasant 
had a barn and a barnyard, and while the 
word farmyard belonged principally to a 
farm, the other term was more commonly 
used and more generally known. In their 
small holdings the Virginian settlers would 
give the name they knew best to the en- 
closure wherein they put up their rough-hewn 
structures, and so the word may have been 
preserved and handed down, until now it has 
spread over all the land. 
RicHarD WELFORD. 


In Lincolnshire, and I think in other parts 
of England, darnyard and farmyard had, and 
still have, somewhat different significations. 
The farmyard includes all the buildings of 
the farmstead, with its yards and other ap- 
purtenances ; the barnyard is the enclosure 
adjoining the barn where the cattle are 
confined when not in the pastures. In former 
days, when thrashing was done with the 
flail, the barnyard was a necessity. It was 
usually on the south side for the sake of 
warmth. It was a part of the duty of the 
thrashers to carry, at intervals, the ‘thrashed 
straw into this yard and to deposit it in the 
“tumbrels ” nl “hecks” for the cattle to eat. 

EpWARD PEACOCK. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Halliwell, in his ‘Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words, describes barnyard 
to mean a “straw-yard.” Annandale, in the 
‘Imperial Dictionary,’ says it is the yard 
adjacent to a barn, or the enclosure sur- 
rounding the farm buildings, and therefore 
doubtless the two words are used synonym- 
ously. Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


BLEEDING IMAGE IN Curist Cuurcna, DuBLIN 
(9% S. iv. 127, 311, 407).—In another long note 
on this subject Mr. Peacock remarks that 
“your correspondent is evidently of opinion 
that, notwithstanding the investigations of 
the late Rev. T. E. Bridgett, this story is 
worthy of credit.” If Mr. Peacock will 
kindly read my reply, he will find that there 
is not in it the faintest allusion to the story of 
the bleeding image ; his remark, therefore, on 
what my “opinion” on the matter is is utterly 
unfounded. The purport of my note (as [ 
should have thought superficial reading 
would show) was a_ subject of much 
greater importance. It was to expose the 
attack made by Father Bridgett upon 
Robert Ware, an honourable and valuable Nis. 


torical compiler—made without the slightest 
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foundation, except his own speculations and 
dogmatic assertions ; and to stigmatize his 
rashness in presuming to call Robert Ware a 
“forger” and a “rogue,” and such standard 
historical writers as Strype, Lingard, Gar- 
diner, et al. “dupes,” because, forsooth, on 
finding the value of Robert Ware’s historical 
collections, they very properly made full use 
of them. G. M. M. 


Mr. Peacock asks at the last reference 
whether the blood in the sponge said to have 
been placed on the head of the image would 
not have coagulated. Certainly it would, and 
the serum probably would all have run away 
from it before the sponge was placed in posi- 
tion. In any case there would be nothing 
“truckle” from it that could be mistaken for 
blood until long after the time specified in the 
narrative. that is, not until the fibrin in the 
blood had been broken up by bacterial action, 
which would take several days. The cheat, 
therefore, cannot have taken place, unless, 
indeed, we are to suppose that some of the 
coagulated blood was squeezed out of the 
sponge when it was placed on the head of 
the image, and that it was the stain, not the 
trickling of the blood, that the worshippers 
saw. This, however, is not what Ware seems 
to say. C. C. B. 


Tue Devit’s Door (9" 8S. iv. 127, 178, 218, 
256, 313).—In old times, I have been told, it 
was not unusual after the consecration of a 
church to build up the north door, out of 
which the devil was supposed to have been 
expelled. There is such a door built up in 
the church of Lamplugh in this neighbour- 
hood. AtrreD F. CurRWEN. 

Harrington Rectory, Cumberland. 


CHURCHES WASHED AWAY BY THE SEA 
(9 S. iv. 249, 330, 426, 460).—To the examples 
given may be added the cathedral church of 
the former diocese of Selsea, or Selsey, Sussex, 
founded by Wilfrid in the seventh century. 
The site is now under the sea half a mile to 
the south of Selsey Bill ; and a place called 
the “ Bishop’s Park,” where the local fishing 
smacks are anchored, traditionally marks the 
position of the episcopal palace and demesne. 

Epwy G. CLayton. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


“GENTLEMEN AND Lapres” (9 S. iv. 476). 
—The French are said to be a gallant nation ; 
but I recollect that some years ago, when I 
much frequented French cafés, | shrugged 
my sheuhioes on learning that the correct 
thing on leaving—and, of course, raising the 
hat—was to say, “Bon soir, Messieurs et 
Dames,” especially at a café Lourgeois, where 


one was familiar with the proprietor and 
some of the customers. And remarked 
that the custom was universal. 

Epwarp P. 


“Heupin” (9 iv. 457).—We use this 
word in Scotland—or, at any rate, we “did 
use it in comparatively recent times, while 
the flail was still with us as an implement of 
husbandry. Our pronunciation probably 
differs somewhat from that of Northampton- 
shire, for we say “huidin,” just as Burns 
says “puir” for poor in his classic phrase “ For 
puir auld Scotland’s sake”; but the thing we 
denote by the word is the leathern tie that 
joins the staff and the “souple” of the flail 
together. Jamieson, in the ‘Scottish Dic- 
tionary,’ enters it as “ hooding,” and gives the 
Lothians and Roxburghshire as the counties 
in which the name is prevalent. As a school- 
boy in Fifeshire I learned it from the last 
public thresher of his district, who died 
about twenty-five years ago. The romancin 
of this agricultural artist over the “aul 
times” that he loved, and his other queer 
and inscrutable ways, made him uncommon! 
fascinating to youths let loose from school, 
and it was a coveted privilege to be allowed 
to use his spare flail in doing with him a bout 
of harmonious threshing. But woe to the 
luckless wight who chanced to miss a stroke 
in this blithe concert of barn utensils! The 
dexterous veteran smote the “souple” of the 
erring flail unmercifully and sent it rearing 
towards the nose of his unskilled coadjutor. 
One learned to be on one’s guard, for a single 
experience of this kind was sufficient for the 
life of an assistant amateur thresher. Old 
Jamie — or “Tip-fap,” as we _ irreverently 
called the little lonely bachelor, from a 
slight limp that affected his gait—was a 
curious original, with certain elements of 
greatness in his character, and we do not 
expect to look upon his like again. 

Tuomas Bayne. 


St. Mriprep’s, Pouttry (9 iv. 478).— 
Much, if not all of the information required 
by G. 8. P. is to be found in ‘The History 
of the Church of St. Mildred the Virgin, 
Poultry, in the City of London, with some 
Particulars ofsthe Church of St. Mary, Cole- 
church,’ by Thomas Milbourn, published in 
1872. Epwy G. Ciayton. 


Before St. Olave’s, Jewry, was pulled down, 
my father copied the inscriptions, some of 
which had originally been in St. Mildred’s, 
Poultry. If G. S. P. will let me know what 
name he is searching for, 1 will help him if I 
can. Ursuta Crisp. 

Grove Park, Denmark Hill, 8.E, 
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DouBLe-NAME SIGNATURES FOR PEERs | 
§. iv. 399, 487).—There is a query at the last 
reference regarding the signature of Lord | 
Auckland, Bishop of Bath and W oy I have | 
had the opportunity of examining his signa, | 
dit runs “ Auckland Bath and Wells. 
J. R. FrrzGera.p. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Dryden Anthology, 1675-1700, Edited by Prof. 
Edward Arber, F.S.A. (Frowde.) 
The Pope Anthology, 1701-1744. (Same editor and 
publisher. ) 
Two volumes have been added to this admirable 
series of British anthologies, in commendation of 
which we have already spoken. Half the task set 
himself by Prof. Arber is now accomplished, the 
volumes which have appeared being consecutive | 
and covering the period between 1592 and 1744. The | 
opening and closing volumes—the Dunbar, Surrey, 
and Wyatt and Spenser anthologies (1401-1591), and 
the Goldsmith and Cowper anthologies, 1745-1800 
—have yet to appear. Besides being admirably 
selected and edited, the volumes are delightful | 
in size and in type, and can be read with ease and | 
comfort. At the close of the volume, under the | 
heading ‘First Lines,’ Prof. Arber gives some few 
short notes, principally indicating the source whence 
the verses are taken. Wherever it is possible the 
Professor goes back to the earliest form of a lyric 
which is extant. This is in the main a good plan, 
if not invariably the best. In quoting, for in- 
stance, ‘The King’s re of John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, he gives the form— 
Here lies a great and mighty King ; 
Whose promise none relied on ! 
He never said a foolish thing ; 
Nor ever did a wise one! 
is is open to the objection that the rime is lost. 
We are pl that in The Works of Rochester, 
Roscommon, &c.,’ 1739, the same rime, or omission 
of rime, occurs; we see the difficulty, in an epitaph, 
of speaking in the present tense of a man supposedl 
dead, and we have no authoritative version at hanc " 
though we have consulted the ‘State Poems’ and 
other likely sources. We seem to recall, however, 
a very characteristic version, beginning— 
Here lies our mutton-loving king, 
Whose word no man relies on. 

“ mutton-loving,” in the sense in which it is 
= Mutton” in Wright and Halliwell’s 
‘Dictionary.’ It is likely that many of Rochester’s 
satires on the king were published in emasculated 
or bowdlerized versions. In ‘The Dryden Antho- 
logy’ appear Mrs. Behn’s beautiful lyric ‘* Love in 
fantastic triumph sate” and other agreeable pro- 
ducts of her indecorous muse, some of the best 
poems of Marvell and Prior, Oldham, Durfey, Ethe- 
rege, Anne Killigrew, &c. Pope, in The Pope 
Anthology,’ is represented by the whole of his 
*Rape of the Lock’ and many other poems ; Swift 
by ‘Mary the Cookmaid’s Letter,’ &.; Gay by 
‘Molly Mog.’ Garrick’s verses—though some of 
them to Peg Woffington were probably written by 
this time—will, it is to be supposed, come in the 


next series. Allan Ramsay supplies several poems, 
and Ned Ward one. It is impossible to convey an 
idea how diversified are the contents. 


The Ship: her Story. By W. Clark Russell. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

In his latest book Mr. Clark Russell meets us on 
unfamiliar ground. No living writer has done more 
than he to familiarize us with adventures by sea. 
We noticed the other day an application for the fifty 
best books to be read during convalescence. If our 
own experience may be trusted, Mr. Clark Russell’s 
sea novels will supply half that number. Theyare just 
the works to be turned to in the luxurious hours 
when health re-enters through the pores by which 
formerly it quitted us, and we love, after Lucretius, 
to survey from the safe shore, and even the easy- 
chair, the struggles of those who go down to the 
great waters. ow, however, Mr. Clark Russell 
tells us not of the conduct of the ship, but of its 
history. A pleasant gossiping book has he written 
concerning vessels, real or imaginary, from the Ark, 
with its carefully arranged inmates, through the 
ship of the Flying Dutchman, to the United States 
cruiser Columbia and Britain’s fleet of defence. His 
agreeably conveyed observations concerning ships 
first struck us in the pages of the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine. They are now issued in book form, with fift 
illustrations by Mr. H. C. Seppings White, whic 
add greatly to their value. These designs, indeed, 
are of remarkable excellence. They are admirable 
alike in execution and feeling, and the book, though 
not announced as such, is an édition de luxe. 


From King Orry to Queen Victoria. By Edward 
Callow. (Stock.) 

Mr. Ca.iow has given us in this useful volume 
a concise history, ‘* Constitutional, Political, Eccle- 
siastical, Legendary, and General,” of the Isle of 
Man. In addition to works of recognized authority, 
such as Train’s ‘ Historical and Statistical Account,” 
and the writings of Stanley, Woods, Bullock, and 
others, he has had access to documents, pictures, 
&c., at Knowsley, and other sources of information. 
The result is a book which, though flippant in some 
of its judgments, and not always scrupulously 
accurate, may be read with advantage. For in- 
stance, in the first paragraph of his preface he 
spells Joseph Train, the historian of Man and 
friend of Sir Walter Scott, as “ Traine,” a blunder 
from which almost any book of reference would 
have saved him. He talks of the schemes of Queen 
Henrietta for her husband's assistance as ‘‘ Chateaux 
ad’ Espagne ” (sic), and says, ‘‘ Of Charles II. the least 
that 1 said the better.” The book is liberally illus- 
trated. 


Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings, and Nobles. By W. G. 
Searle, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Mr. SEARLE has devoted himself to the study of 
our Anglo-Saxon antiquities with industrious en- 
thusiasm. The present volume would surely come 
within Charles louie category of a book that is 
no book. In other words, it is a book, useful 
perhaps to be consulted, but impossible to read. In- 
deed, its columned pages, sprinkled with numerals, 
crabbed contractions, and bald lists of names, look 
scarcely more interesting than so many tables of 
logarithms. Nevertheless—or perhaps we should 
say therefore—it represents a large amount of con- 
densed research and digested information from 
early documents. The first and larger division of 
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the work gives the succession of bishops in each 
of the Anglo-Saxon sees down to the Conquest, 
with references for the dates of their consecration, 
accession, translation, and death. Here Mr. Searle 
has been able to follow in the steps of Bishop 
Stubbs’s ‘ Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum,’ adding 
some further references to charters of land grants 
than were given in that work. The second and next 
largest part of the book is devoted to the genea- 
logies of the several dynasties of the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms and principalities, including also the 
houses of Earl Godwine, of the Earls of North- 
umberland, and of Ragnar Lodbrog. The third 
division deals with the pedigrees of some of the 
Anglo-Saxon nobles, such as Earl Leofric and Lady 
Godiva. The supplementary pedigree, by the way, 
for which we are referred to p. 461, is not to be 
found there, but on p. 463. The serious student 
of early English history will doubtless find Mr. 
Searle’s tables a useful addition to his apparatus, 
but to the more general reader it will seem so much 
caviare, as all matters of human interest lie outside 
the scope of his work. 


Who’s Who, 1900. (Black.) 

Tue fifty-second annual issue of this best of exist- 
ing biographical records no longer bears the name 
as editor of Mr. Douglas Sladen. It is corrected 
up to 31 October. Constant use of ‘Who’s Who’ 
enables us to declare by experience that it is in- 
dispensable as a work of reference, is more fre- 
quently consulted than almost any other on editorial 
ahebven, and enables us to dispense with half a 
dozen compilations previously held necessary. 


Marathi Proverbs. Collected and translated by 
the Rev. A. Manwaring. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

As a missionary coming into daily contact with all 

classes and castes of people in Western India, Mr. 

Manwaring had peculiarly favourable opportunities 

of becoming acquainted with the folk-saws and 

national soaverie which he has here collected. 

Unfortunately the ideas and idioms of the Marathi 

are so utterly diverse from our own that they lose 

much of their force and pith by being clothed in an 

English garb; or, to mix our figures, in decanting 

the foreign liquor its spirit and aroma evaporate 

and there only remains a caput morfuum o 

unintelligible verbiage, like “ Divali and Dasara, 

but only able to stretch his limbs,” which some- 
how does not much impress an Occidental reader. 

The editor might have done more to interpret 

these enigmatical sayings, and to match them with 
yarallels taken from our own proverbial lore. 

‘or purposes of classification and reference he has 

mt wll my istributed his collection into groups under 

the headings of ‘ Agriculture,’ ‘Animals,’ ‘ Reli- 
ion,’ ‘ Relationship,’ &c. Each proverb is printed 
in the Marathi character, with a transliteration 
and translation attached, and an occasional note of 
comment to explain obscurities. As favourable 
specimens we may take the following: “To steal 
oil from one temple in order to light a lamp in 
another,” raralleted by “‘ Robbing Peter to pa 

Paul”; “‘ As the gift, so the circumambulations 

which recalls our No penny, no paternoster ” ; 

we so regard it, it is God; if not, it is a stone”; 

‘Give the priest the small verandah and he will 

by degrees take the whole house,” recalling our own 

odege about the inch and the ell. Another easily 
matched from our own store is “‘ Fate is propitious 


to courage”; and this, again, “‘ If you throw a hand- 
ful of stones one at least will hit.’ Very suggestive 
is the concise dictum, only two words in the original, 
* At the end of effort is God.” Equally fine is this 
“The poet has seen what the sun has not seen.’ 
How shrewd, too, is the saying ‘‘ Marriage says 
. Try me and see’: a house says, ‘Build me an 
see.” Mr. Manwaring’s volume is a useful addition 
to the already large literature of parcemiology. 


Messrs. James Nispet & Co. have issued As 
Old as Adam ; or, the First Principles of Religious 
Metrical Symbols and Alphabetical Characters, a 
book we will name to our readers, allowing them to 
estimate its value, which is beyond our ken. 


Mr. ALBAN Doran, F.R.C.S., has issued Shake. 
speare and the Medical Society, being the annual 
oration delivered before the Medical Society of 
London on 15 May last. It shows an intimate 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s work, and is full of 
interest and ly suggestion. The publishers 
are Harrison & Sons. 


Mr. Jonn C. Nimmo promises the first volume, 
by Prof. Sayce, of “‘ The Semitic Series,” an import- 
ant new series of standard handbooks intended to 
impart a knowledge of the history, religion, govern- 
ment, language, customs, &c., of the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, and allied Semitic races. he first 
volume is ‘ Babylonians and Assyrians—Life and 
Customs (with Special Reference to the Contract 
Tablets and Letters),’ by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. Other volumes 
will follow at regular intervals, each being complete 
in itself. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Own all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip = em, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Ianotus (“I’m the sweetest of sounds in the 
orchestra heard ”).—Practically unanswerable. See 
7 S. i. 449, 517; xi. 380, 393. Your references to 
**Ts it alone on a rock” are wrong. 

Asax.—See Pope, ‘ Essay on Criticism,’ part ii. 
lL bb. You should look in a book of familiar 
quotations before sending such queries. 

W. H. R. C.—* Davus sum, non (Edipus.” But 
international law seems against A on the whole. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertiss 
ments and Business Letiers to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 
WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWING 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 
Until further notice :— 
MAC AZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


PER 


Argosy ... ove ee ove one ene one 7 6| Longman’s_... ene os 
Blackwood’s... ove eve eve 13 Macmillan's... eve ove one eve F 6 
Century .. eee 10 National Review eve ove ove vee 15 0 
Contemporary Review. eve eve ove 16 Nineteenth Century .. eve eve ove & 
Fortnightly Review ... eve ove ove 16 Scribner's ove ese exe wo © 
Gentleman's... ove eee ove eve ove 7 Temple Bar ... ove eve 6 
Harper's ... ove oso ove ove O| Westminster ... ove ove ove oe oe 16 0 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 

Edinburgh ose ese 7 6] Quarterly 


The terms will be ls, 6d. per annum less to Subscribers living suflclentty 2 near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. If no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 
it will be understood that they are to be discontinued. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 
A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & § O NV, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, Publishes 
. y 
CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23 each 8 8. 2 6 
ATALANTA MAGAZINE. Vol.6 ... oo 8 O we 3 6 
LONDON SOCIETY. 2 vols. for 1891 eve ooo eee ooo ooo ove eee ow 8 6 
2 vols. for 1892 oe mea 36 

Vol. for 1889. Edited by Dr. ‘Wavon. Contains Life's Long Battle Won,’ by 
8 6 
Voi. for 1892. Edited by Dr. Waven. Containing Half-Brothers, by Hesba Stretton BS 

Vol. for 1894, Edited by the Rev. B. Wavax. aes” A Lost Ideal,’ by —_ . 
Swan ... 960. 36 
CHAMBERS'S POPULAR LITBRATURE, SCIBNCK, and ARTS. Vol for 1802... 90... 3 6 
. fo wo 96 w 36 
Vol. for 1895 ... ° SE 
Vol. for 1896 ... 80. 3 6 
Vol. for 1897 . . -« 90. 8 6 
Vol, for 1898 . ove » 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, to April, 160s one 
May to October, 1 26 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, §c., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


. THE LAST VOLUME BUT TWO. 
On DECEMBER 23, royal 8vo. 15s. net in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net, 
VOLUME LXI, (WHICHCORD—WILLIAMS) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Norge.—A Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages, may 


be had on application, 

GUARDIAN.—“ This magnificent work is nearing its completion. When we have come down to ‘ Watkins’ the end 
is bees pon in sight. Y will, no doubt, yield a e supply of ‘ Youngs,’ but neither X nor Z can contribute much to the 
| pwn total. The mere conduct to this point of so enormous a labour with such unfailing regularity of issue is a triumph 
of steady industry. But when we add to this the high level at which all the writing has been kept, it merits admiration 
of a different kind. The editor has never failed to enlist in his service the men who have made the highest reputations 
in their respective lines.” 

TIMES.—** Steadily and punctually, like some great recurrent phenomenon of nature, the volumes of this grest 
dictionary appear, and it is almost with regret that the student remarks how near the work is to its 
would be superfluous at the present moment to repeat those general terms of praise of the design and execution of the 
book which have been bestowed upon each volume as it appeared; let us only say that the present instalment shows no 
off in either respect.” 

ORLD.—* The present instalment of this really great work is fully equal in every respect to its predecessors. Mr, 
Sianey Lee and his staff of contributors, indeed, have left nothing undone which the reader could wish or expect them to 


do, and the publishers may be congratulated on the approaching conclusion of an ——— of which the success is as 
conspicuous as its merits, and in the department of literature to which | it it belongs unparalleled and unprecedented 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


. In 7 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. With Portraits and Illustrations. a ey Views of Places 


described in the Works, reproduced from Photographs specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. Bland, of Duffield, 
lied by Mrs, HUMPHRY 


Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow Keene, of Derby. Introductions to the Works are supp 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 


the eminent Bronté authority. 
Vols. I., II., and IlI., JANE EYRE, SHIRLEY, and VILLETTE, have been Published, 

and the remaining Volumes will be issued at monthly intervals. This Edition will be ‘similar in form to the recently 

completed Biographical Edition of W. M. Thackeray's Works. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION OF 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In 13 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gt top, 6s. each. This New and Revised Edition CT rises additional naete 
and hitherto unpublished Letters, Sketc and Drawings, derived from the Author's ori SS. and Note-Books ; 
each Volume includes a Memoir in the form of an Introduction by Mrs. RICHMOND RI CHIR. 

*," THE THIRTEEN VOLUMES ARE ALSO SUPPLIED IN SET CLOTH BINDING, GILT TOP, 31. 18s. 


q *,” A Prospectus of the Kidition, with Specimen Pages, will be sent post free on application. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. Cheaper Edition. Edited 
and Annotated BIRRELL, M.P.. and FREDERIC G. KENYON. 2 vols. large crown 


bound in cloth, with a Portrait-Frontispiece to each Volume, 73. 6d. vol. 
*,” Also the UN M EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S ‘WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo. 
"Tee in Sets, 4/. 5s.; or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POETICAL WORKS. Cheaper 
Edition. 1 vol. with Portrait and Facsimile of the MS. of ‘ A Sonnet from the Portuguese,’ large crown 8vo. bound 


in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
*,* Also the UN PORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. This Edition contains 5 Portraits of 


Mrs. Browning at different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition. Each Volume illustrated 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. large crown 8vo. 6s. each 


*," Messrs, SMITH, ELDER §& CO. will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their Publications 
post free on application, 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Printed EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. ; and one 
JOHN CU. PRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C.—Saturday, December 23, 1890. ad 
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